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BABYLONIAN HOROSCOPES 


A. SACHS 


Brown University 


Providence, R. 


The fruitful cooperation between J. N. Strass- 
maier and J. Epping, which so brilliantly laid the 
foundations for our present knowledge of Meso- 
potamian astronomy of the Hellenistic period, 
also led to the first publication of a cuneiform 
horoscope (BM 35516) in 1888 and 1889. 
not until 1924 that F. X. Kugler reinterpreted 


It was 


the same horoscope and published another (BM 
33667) which he had identified among unpub- 
lished Strassmaier copies in his possession. ‘Three 
years later a third cuneiform horoscope (AB 251) 
was published by R. C. Thompson, who came 
very close to the correct identification by catalog- 
ing it as an ‘‘astronomical note.” The present 
paper offers a new edition of these three horo- 
scopes accompanied by the first edition of an un- 
published horoscope copied by Strassmaier 60 
years ago and two additional horoscopes in the 
Morgan Library Collection which I identified.* 
To this edition of all the cuneiform horoscopes 
available to me, I have attached as Appendix I 
a text which probably represents notes made in 
preparation for casting horoscopes and, as Ap- 
pendix II, my interpretation of a text, frequently 
mentioned in the literature but never interpreted 
as a whole, which contains pseudo-horoscopic 
omens. 

It is a pleasure to express publicly my thanks to 
F. J. Stephens, 8. Smith, C. J. Gadd, and D. J. 
Wiseman for their kindness in sending me photo- 
graphs. Publication of the photographs of British 
Museum tablets is by courtesy of the Trustees of 
the British Museum. 


1. The dating of this horoscope given by O. Neuge 
bauer, Journ. of Near Eastern Studies 4 (1945) 16, note 
61, is based on a misinterpretation of the zodiacal sign 
for Venus. 

2. An investigation of the nature of the various mu- 
seum collections which are involved indicates that the 
first four horoscopes mentioned and the text treated in 
Appendix I come from Babylon, while the last two and 
the text treated in Appendix II come from Uruk. 


Bag: Ge 


We owe our present knowledge of general Hel- 
lenistic astrology to the following major works 
published in the last half-century :3 

A. Bouché-Leclereq: 
(Paris, 1899) 

F. Boll: Sphaera (Leipzig, 1903) 

I. Boll: Antike Beobachtungen farbiger Sterne 
(= ABAW Philos.-hist. Abt., Bd. 30, 1 
1918) 

F. Boll, C. Bezold, & W. Gundel: Sternglaube 
und Sterndeutung 
1931) 

F.Cumont: Die orientalischen Religionen im 
romischen Heidentum, 3rd ed. [based on the 
French 4th ed.] (Leipzig, 1931) 

W. Gundel, Astronomie, Astralreligion, Astral- 
mythologie und Astrologie. Darstellung und 
Literaturbericht .1907—-1933 (=  Jahresber. 
iiber d. Fortschr. d. klass. Altertumswiss., 
Bd. 243, 2. Abt., 1934) 

W. Gundel: Dekane und Dekansternbilder.. ... 
(= Stud. d. Bibl. Warburg, Bd. 19, 1936) 
W. Gundel: Neue astrologische Texte des 
Hermes Trismegistos (= ABAW Philos.-hist. 

Abt., N.F. 12, 1936) 

F. Cumont: L’ Egypte des astrologues (Bruxel- 
les, 1937) 

J. Bidez & F. Cumont: Les Mages hellénisés 
(Paris, 1938) 

A. Rehm: Parapegmastudien (= ABAW Philos.- 
hist. Abt., N.F. 19, 1941) 

Catalogus codicum astrologorum graecorum, ed- 
ited by Cumont, Boll, et al., Vols. 1-12 [Vol. 
9% is not yet complete] (Bruxelles, 1898-1951) 

These books represent much more than mere 


L’Astrologie greeque 


’ 


., 4th ed. (Leipzig, 


3. References to the extensive detailed literature can 
easily be collected from the major monographs listed 
above. 

The reader who is unable to control the ancient Meso- 
potamian and Mgyptian sources is hereby warned against 
using R. Eisler, The Royal Art of Astrology (London, 
1946). The author writes with the air of an authority, 
but virtually everything he says about Mesopotamian 
astrology is either hopelessly muddled or incorrect. 
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scholarly industry. They have actually recon- 
structed a major aspect of ancient thought, the 
serious study of which had fallen into decline for 
well over a century. 

Owing to the late compilatory character of the 
major sources, the resulting extension of our un- 
derstanding of Greco-Roman astrology was not, 
however, accompanied by the substantial accre- 
tion of information about early Hellenistic as 
trology. Consequently, contemporaneous — evi- 
the 
early Hellenistic period is virtually non-existent ; 


dence for the content of Greek astrology in 


almost everything that is known must be deduced 
from astrological compilations which do not ante- 
date the Roman period. 

One of the most obscure problems with which 
the great classical scholars Cumont, Boll, and 
Gundel attempted to come to grips is the thorny 
question of the origin and early development 
of Hellenistic astrology. The first two of these 
men in general underlined the Mesopotamian com- 
ponent while Gundel discerned Egyptian influence 
peeping through almost everywhere. ! 

Kor our immediate purposes, we must distin- 
guish sharply between non-horoscopic astrology 
and horoscopy, maintaining a narrow definition 
of horoscopy as the prediction of an individual’s 
future on the basis of (at least) the positions 
of the planets, sun, and moon at the moment of 
his birth or conception. This distinction is vital. 


Thus, Cumont,® in believing that the first Greco- 
Kgyptian astrologers made use of Egyptian sour- 
ces of the Persian period, which were themselves 
partly derived from older Babylonian documents, 
had in mind only certam types of non horoscopic 
astrology investigated by Boll and Bezold in their 
Reflexe babylonischer Keilinschriften bei griechi 
schen Schriftstellern | SHAW Philos.-hist. IK. 
1911, 7. Abh.). 

Once we limit our attention to horoscopy, evi 
dence for the history of this all-important branch 
of astrology before 200 B.C. is hard to find. Our 
knowledge of the numerous doctrines and tech- 
niques of Hellenistic horoscopic astrology rests 


almost entirely upon information contained in 


t. For polite protests against Gundel’s overemphasis 
of the Kgvptian element, see Cumont, L’ Egypte des 
astrologues, p. 14, note 1, where attention is called to 
a SVrinn tradition which bypassed Kgvpt; \ Schott. 
in Quellen u. Stud. z. Gesch. d. Math., Astron. u. Phys., 
Abt. B, Bd. 4 (1988) 176ff.; Rehm, Parapegmastudien, 
p. 9, note 2 


5. | *Kgvpte des astrologues, p 2) 


compilations of a much later date. The histori- 
cal analysis of embedded material of this sort 
is a nightmarish problem of the kind with which 
students of the Ancient Orient are only too fa- 
miliar. In his L’Egypte des astrologues, Cumont 
has written a brilliant sketch of various aspects 
of what he considered to be Egyptian life in the 
third and second centuries B.C. by using state- 
ments-—culled exclusively from later astrological 
texts—-which he thought had come down from 
Ptolemaic astrological treatises. The brilliance 
of Cumont’s performance has been dimmed by 
the critique of L. Robert®, who maintains that 
What is described is rather the situation which 
prevailed in the eastern half of the Roman Em- 
pire in general, though admittedly there does re- 
main a small body of data which indubitably re- 
fer to life in Ptolemaic Egypt. 

Somewhat similarly, Gundel’ has implied that 
some astrological doctrines hark back to early 
Ptolemaic times because they are included in a 
later compendium which happens to contain also 
a star catalog which, he decided by computation, 
dates in part to the third century B.C. Here, 
too, what seemed to be weighty evidence has led 
to disappointment, since a more reasonable caleu- 
lation by O. Neugebauer? has resulted in the dat- 
ing of the star catalog to about 130 B.C. or later. 

So far as I can make out at present, there re- 
mains no really substantial evidence in Greco- 
Roman sources to help us in reconstructing the 
details of the practice of horoscopic astrology he- 
fore the second century B.C.—to give a rather 
optimistic date. In the absence of more detailed 
evidence (not to mention corroboration), one can 
glean very little from isolated statements like 
that found in Vitruvius, De architectura (Loeb 
Class. Libr. ed. F. Granger, 1934, pp. 245ff.), 
Book 9, Chapter VI, 2: 

“For the rest, as to astrology, the effects pro- 

duced on the human course of life by the twelve 

signs, the five planets, the sun and moon, we 
must give way to the calculations of the Chal- 
daeans’, because the casting of nativities 1s 
special to them so that they can explain the 

6. Etudes épigraphiques et philologiques (= Bibl. de 
Ke. des Hautes Et. 272, 1938) 76-108 

7. Neue astrolog. Texte d. Hermes Trismegistos, PP 
14617 

8S. The Exact Sciences in Antiquity (Copenhagen, 
1951), p. 68, notes ad No. 28. 

9. Granger translates “‘Chaldaean astrologers’ for 


ch aldaeorum 





sc 
at 
pe 
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past and the future from astronomical calcula- 
tions. Those who have sprung from the Chal- 
daean nation have handed on their discoveries 
about matters in which they have approved 
themselves of great skill and subtlety. And 
first, Berosus settled in the island of Cos as a 
citizen and opened a school there. Then Anti- 
pater took up the pursuit, and further, Atheno- 
dorus [variants: Achinapolus'® or Archinapolus], 
who left a method of casting nativities, not 
from the time of birth but from that of con- 
ception.” 

A word should be added about the Greek horo- 
scopes themselves. In addition to about 100 
found as examples in astrological literature going 
back to the Roman period, about 70 are pre- 
served on papyri, graffiti, etc."'’ None, however, 
antedates 4 B.C., except for the famous monu- 
mental horoscope of Antiochus I of Commagene.'” 
So late a date for the earliest extant Greek horo- 
scopes is presumably due to the accidental char- 
acter of the archeological discovery of archives of 
papyri. Similarly, the four available Demotic 
horoscopes" fall in the first half of the first cen- 
tury A.D. 

In the present defective state of our knowledge, 
I find it very tempting to set up the working hy- 
pothesis that the basic idea of horoscopic astrology 
was first propounded in Babylonia. Quite aside 
from the fact that, as the present edition shows, 
horoscopes were actually cast there before Hellen- 
istic times, it can scarcely be doubted that three 
of the necessary elements were to be found par 
excellence in Babylonia of, say, the last two cen- 
turies of the Persian period: the belief that celestial 
events can be used systematically to predict the 
future, the belief that predictions can be made for 

10. R. Eisler, The Royal Art of Astrology (London, 
1946), p. 165 blithely gives this name (without mention 
ing the variants) as ‘‘Achi|ba]nopolus (i.e., Ahi-[bajn 
apal)”’. The restored Babylonian name is a monstrosity 
Which is completely out of the question 

ll. They are now being collected and re-edited by 
O. Neugebauer and H. B. Van Hoesen. 

12. It was once thought to have been cast for a con 


ception on July 17, 98 B.C.; see, for example, Bouché- 


Leclereq, L’Astrologie greeque, p. 373, note 2, and p. 
139 \fter an independent analysis of the data, O. 
Neugebauer has reached the conclusion that the horo 


scope is for July 7, 62 B.C.; it was presumably cast for 
the occasion of Antiochus’s re-inauguration, under 
Roman rule 

15. Edited by O. Neugebauer, Journ. of the American 


Oriental Soe. 63 (1943) 115-127. 


a 


an individual’s future, and the existence of the 
zodiac. 

As we know from tablets found in Ashshur- 
banipal’s library at Nineveh, by the seventh cen- 
tury B. C. a number of different types of omen 
texts had long been part of the standard litera- 
ture of Babylonia. The omen compositions deal 
with various subjects, i.e., they are arranged ac- 
cording to categories of ominous events. For 
example, Enuma Anu Ellil deals with ominous 
events of a celestial character: lunar, solar, plane- 
tary, and stellar phenomena, not to mention thun- 
der, lightning, earthquakes, ete." The predic- 
tions in this omen book invariably have to do 
with the country as a whole—crops, floods, the 
royal family, nobility, rebellion, the external en- 
emy, etce.—-but never refer to an ordinary indi- 
vidual. (Hereafter, I shall refer to the predictions 
concerning the country as a whole as “judicial” 
predictions, using the term “‘personal”’ predictions 
when they refer to an ordinary person.) Another 
omen work which contains only judicial predic- 
tions is Shumma Izbu, in which the ominous 
events are monstrous births of various kinds. 
Still another group of omen texts which almost 
always contain judicial predictions is based on 
ominous situations encountered during the in- 
spection of the internal organs of sacrificial sheep. 
A rare prediction, here and there, refers to the 
owner of the sheep as an individual. The omen 
book Shumma Alu Ina Mele Shakin'! contains 
ominous events of unusually diverse character: 
the behavior of animals, birds, and insects; the 
digging of wells; the location of cities; ete. ete. 
The predictions recorded are judicial or personal. 
Kxclusively personal predictions occur in physiog- 
nomic omens.!® 

On investigation, a simple criterion seems to 
result for the choice of type of prediction, a cri- 
terion which seems to hold for all omen books. 
Judicial predictions are associated with ominous 
events which themselves are not related to a par- 
ticular, ordinary human being. Thus, no heav- 
enly phenomenon (in Enuma Anu Ellil) is in any 

13a. This omen book is currently being reconstituted 
in great detail by I. F. Weidner; ef. for the present AfO 
14 (1942) 172-195; 14 (1944) 308-318. 

14. For transeription and translation, see F, 
Nétscher, Orientalia 31 (1928), 39-42 (1929), 51-54 (1930). 


15. Cf. F.R. Kraus, Die physiognomischen Omina der 


Babylonier (= MVAG 40, 2, 1935); ZA 43 (= N.F. 9, 
1936) 77-113; Texte zur bab. Physiognomatik (= AfO 


Beiheft 3, 1939); Orientalia N.S. 16 (1947) 172-206. 








i 
way connected with a specific person, and hence 
judicial predictions are recorded for eclipses, light- 
ning, etc. Monstrous births are associated with 
judicial predictions because apparently the very 
monstrosity is of such an order that it must serve 
as a warning to the whole country instead of the 
unfortunate family. The same holds for omens 
connected with the inspection of the internal or- 
gans of sacrificed sheep because of the public 
character of the sacrifice; the infrequency of per- 
sonal predictions referring to the owner of the 
sheep merely underlines this attitude. Personal 
predictions turn up only when an individual was 
involved in the ominous event: a man encounters 
a snake, brown ants fight with black ants in a 
man’s house, a man digs a well, a man has a cleft 
On the other hand, 


rides forth in his chariot and a wheel breaks, a 


chin, ete. when the prince 
judicial prediction is found because the king and 
his family are public symbols. 

For our immediate purpose, the criteria lead- 
ing to the choice of judicial or personal predic- 
tions are of little interest. What is important 
is that for centuries before the Hellenistic period, 
Babylonians had become accustomed to the as- 
sociation of personal as well as judicial predictions 
with ominous events. This point, which is trivial 
to cuneiformists, must be emphasized here be- 
cause, in reconstructing the origins of horoscopic 
astrology, some authors—-using only information 
about the astrological omen book Enuma Anu 
Ellil with its judicial predictions—have set up 
(and then made deductions from) an oversim- 
plified contrast between Greek individualism and 
the alleged complete lack of it in ancient Meso- 
potamia.'§ 

Given, then, the purely Mesopotamian interest 
in personal predictions, and given, furthermore, 
the experience with astrological omen books like 
Mnuma Anu Ellil to indicate that predictions 
(judicial, to be sure) about the future could be 

16. For 
grecque, pp. 49f 


example, Bouché-Leclereq, L’Astrologie 
, after describing the astrological omens 
found in Ashshurbanipal’s library, considered it possi 
ble that ‘la logique greeque, rigoreuse et démocratique’’, 
influenced the Babylonians of the Hellenistic period to 
pass from astrology containing predictions for the coun 
trv as a whole to horoscopic astrology with predictions 
for individuals. The same basis is used by R. Eisler, The 
Roval Art of Astrology 


clusive proof ‘‘that the whole art 


London, 1946), p. 165 as con 
of casting horoscopes 
is an invention prompted by the European, exclusively 
occidental individualism of the Greeks”’ 
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made on the basis of astronomical omens, the 
only remaining necessary ingredient for the brew- 
ing of horoscopic astrology is the use of the zodiac 
This last 
element is of course the latest of all three, but 


consisting of twelve equally long signs. 


can be assumed for Mesopotamia already in the 
fifth century B.C." 


is an absolutely necessary component 


The existence of the zodiac 
because 
even the most elementary sort of horoscopic as- 
trology must proceed from planetary positions in 
the signs of the zodiac. Once the zodiac was in- 
vented, the biggest and most difficult step then 
had to be taken: the systematization of the ‘‘qual- 
ities’’ of the planets and the signs of the zodiac 
combined with some operational procedure lead- 
ing to predictions on the basis of specific positions. 
In the present state of our knowledge, this is the 
most obscure step of all. It is even quite possible 
that a preliminary stage—possibly pre-zodiacal 
in date—was a system of predictions based on 
various combinations of visible and invisible plan- 
ets at the moment of birth, ete.; cf. Appendix II, 
obverse 27 to reverse 38.!7" 

Speculative ingenuity of the sort which set up 
systems of predictions for various combinations 
of the planets and the signs of the zodiac, etc., 
could with justice also be claimed as Babylonian, 
but this type of creative idiocy does not seem to 
be restricted to any region or period. 

If I am right—and I do not see wherein | 
might have erred—in restoring the date of the 
earliest cuneiform horoscope as 410 B.C. (see 
below), there actually remains next to no chance 
that extra-Babylonian influences played a_ role 
in the earliest development of horoscopic astrol- 
ogy. This statement should hold even if the 410 
B.C. dating turns out to be wrong since we have, 

17. Cf. Rehm, Parapegmastudien, pp. 22f., where, 
however, the 5th year of Darius II should read 419/8 B.C. 
instead of 420 B.C. 

17a. From the second half of the second miilennium 
B.C. comes a Hittite translation of a Babylonian omen 
text offering personal predictions according to the month 
in which a child was born. For a partial translation, see 
J. Friedrich, Aus dem hethitischen Sehrifttum, IL 
(= Der Alte Orient 25, 2, 1925) 29f. 
haps ultimately identical) Babylonian text, see K 11082, 
Virolleaud, Babyloniaea 1 (1907) 192; 
and ef. furthermore the first part of the first line of a text 
listed in TCL VI 12 obv. IV, second line from the bottom: 
BE-ma tna itu-bar uy-l-kim 14-TUR a-lid. 
are of importance for the problem of the origin of horo- 


For a similar (per 


published by C. 


These texts 


: - . 4] 
scopic astrology only insofar as they are part of the back- 
ground in Mesopotamia. 
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in addition, four horoscopes from the third cen- 
tury B.C. 

[ do not mean by all this to suggest that very 
much more than a relatively crude horoscopic 
astrology need have emerged from Babylonia. — It 
is obvious that the non-Mesopotamian Hellenistic 
world made essential contributions to the more 
refined and expanded forms of horoscopic astrol- 


ogy. 


The investigation of the Babylonian contribu- 
tion to the formation of Hellenistic astrology must 
guard itself against imprudent answers to im- 
properly formulated questions. To answer the 
question “What was Babylonian astrology like?” 
by reporting the contents of the astrological work 
Enuma Anu Ellil, a book which was centuries old 
by the seventh century B.C., is of no help. An 
answer of this sort is obviously valid only for the 
question ““What was Babylonian astrology like 
by the seventh century B.C.2”. (For obvious 
reasons, nobody dreams of asking ‘“*‘What was 
(reek astrology like by the seventh century 
B.C.2”.) The only really interesting question for 
us is “How did Babylonian astrology develop 
between 600 and 300 B.C.?”. It will not do to 
answer this question by the a priori assumption 
of a static condition in Babylonian thought on 
astrology. For it is precisely in these centuries 
In Mesopotamia that astrology (like astronomy) 
took a radically new step, moving from the old- 
fashioned, essentially unsophisticated astrology of 
the Enuma Anu Ellil level to horoscopic astrology. 
That we have only meagre direct evidence for 
this development does not diminish the certainty 
that it took place. The invention of the zodiac, 
Which turned out to be so fruitful for ast ronomy 
and astrology, is one indication of the new, ad- 


venturesome spirit of this period. 


For the computation of solar and planetary 
positions, I have followed the procedure laid down 
by P. V. Neugebauer, Geniherte Tafeln fiir Sonne 
und Planeten (= Astron. Nachrichten, Bd. 248, 
Nr. 5937, 1932, pp. 161-184). Barring computa- 

7b This has been done repeatedly In addition to 
the references to Bouché-Leclereq and Eisler listed in 
note 16, cf., for example, M. P. Nilsson, The Rise of 
Astrology in the Hellenistic Age (= Meddelande fran 
Lunds Astronomiska Observatorium, Ser. II, Nr. 111, 
Historical Notes and Papers, Nr. 18, 1943), pp. 4f. 


tional errors, an uncertainty of no more than +1 
is inherent in this procedure. For lunar longi- 
tudes and latitudes, I have operated according 
to P. V. Neugebauer, Tafeln zur astronomischen 
Chronologie Il: Tafeln fiir Sonne, Planeten und 
Mond ..... (Leipzig, 1914), pp. XXIV-XXVII, 
applying the corrections of Tafel E 1 in the same 
author’s Astronomische Chronologie II (Berlin & 
Leipzig, 1929). For the Julian date correspond- 
ing to a given Babylonian date, I have used R. 
A. Parker & W. H. Dubberstein, Babylonian 
Chronology... ...(= Oriental Institute of the Univ. 
of Chicago, Studies in Anc. Or. Civ., No. 24, 2d 
ed., 1946); the Julian dates given there can be 
wrong by one day. The hour chosen for computa- 
tion in the case of lunar positions is relatively 
arbitrary, and in most cases represents nothing 
more than some fixed point in the proper neigh- 
borhood. The lunar longitudes I have presented 
as they result from computation, but I have 
rounded-off the solar and planetary longitudes 
to the nearest degree. It must be understood 
that longitude 0°= Aries 0° is defined as the 
solar longitude at vernal equinox. In comparing 
a modernly computed longitude of, say, a planet 
with a Babylonian statement of the planet’s longi- 
tude, we are at present unable to say just what 
the maximum deviation can be. This is a prob- 
lem which is of prime importance for our present 
purposes because the lines containing the dates 
are not perfectly preserved in all the horoscopes. 
Pending the solution of this problem—which will 
have to be based on a vast amount of material 


, 


I consider the result quite satisfactory if the 













Babylonian longitude minusAhe modernly com- 
puted result does not excgAd 10°; delicate, if the 
amount lies between 10% and 15°; impossible, if 
more than 15 
For the longitt and latitude of a Normal 
Star’ I have ing4rpolated in the convenient table 
prepared by WF Schoch, Planeten-Tafeln fiir Jeder- 
F (Berlin, 1927), plate 13. 
Oman numerals I, I], ......, XI, ALL 


dicate the months of the Babylonian eal- 


mann... 
The 
XIln 


enda’. 


18. The term Normal Stars was first applied by Ep 
ping to some thirty-odd stars in the ecliptical belt, with 
reference to which observations of lunar and planetary 
positions were carried out 
IT 550f. 


For a list, ef. Kugler, SSB 
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In the transcriptions of cuneiform texts, | have 
used the following two values concerning whose 


accents there is no agreement today: 


and = DIS 


Samds = MAN. 


Where the text uses a sumerogram, I transcribe 
the sumerogram without giving the Babylonian 
word which the sumerogram was meant to con- 
vey. In such cases I have usually, but not al- 
ways, tried to give the appropriate Sumerian 
reading. In the particular case of kus ‘Can- 
cer,” [ have consciously followed the transcrip- 
tion to which Schott, Schaumberger, and O. 


Neugebauer committed themselves some years 


ago,’ although I have virtually convinced myself 
that the proper reading of the sign NANGAR 
here is probably alla (ef. al-lus ‘crab’? and the 
“constellation Cancer’) or the like, not kuSti or 
hangar. 

Square brackets | | indicate a restoration; pa- 
rentheses (— ) enclose words required in’ the 
translation when. the text itself does not contain 
them; pointed brackets indicate signs and 
words which the text should not have omitted. 


AB 251 
Horoscope for (probably) April 29, 
-409 (= 410 B.C.) 


> 


Copy: R. Campbell Thompson, A Catalogue of 
the Late Babylonian Tablets in the Bodleian 
Library, Oxford (Luzac, London, 1927), Plate 


) 


Photograph: Plate LV. 


Transcription 
Obverse 
(Perhaps one line missing.) 
1) itu(?)-bar(?) ges(?) 14(?) GAR(?) 
AN r) 
dumu Sd 'mu-seS dumu &d@ 'mu-mu a 'de- 


ke-e(2) a-lild] 


yy 


19. Presumably on the basis of B. Landsberger, Die 
Fauna des alten Mesopotamien = Abh. d. Siichs 
(Ak. d. Wiss. zu Leipzig, Philol.-hist. KI., Bd. 42, 6, 1934 
119f. Cf. more recently A. Ungnad, AfO 14 (1944) 256, 
note 42. For the paleographical difficulty connected 
with the reading kuSd, see F. GoOssmann, Planetarium 
babylonicum (= A. Deimel, Sumerisches Lexikon, IV 
Teil, Bd. 2, 1950) 114, No. 294 


3) a-nu-Su sin Sap-lat si gir-tab 
+) mil-babbar tna kun-mes “dili-pdt 


5 


) gna gug-an genna tra kust 
6) an tra mas-masS guy-ud Sd S[t] niu igi! 
7) bar 1 28 14(?) 4,40(2)| 


8) 27 us-nd-alm| 

Reverse 

(Beginning uninscribed. ) 

9) ina igi-ka ba-nu-v | ?| 

10) itu-Su mu-12-kim 

11) [mJu(?) 8 ..| 

a? 4. del | 

(Rest of reverse broken away; probably not 
more than one line, if any, is missing.) 


Translation 
(Perhaps one line is missing.) 
1) Month(?) Nisan(?), night(?) of(?) the(?) 
l4th(?), 


2) son of Shuma-usur, son of Shuma-iddina, 


descendant of Déké, was born. 
3) At that time the moon was below the 
“Horn” of the Scorpion, 
t) Jupiter in Pisces, Venus 
5) in Taurus, Saturn in Cancer, 
6) Mars in Gemini. Mercury, which had set 
(for the last time), was (still) in| visible]. 
(Month) Nisan, the Ist (day of which fol- 
lowed the 30th day of the preceding 
month), (the new crescent having been 
visible for) 28 (US), [the duration of 
visibility of the moon after sunrise on| 
the 14(?)th was 4,40(2) (US); 

the 27th was the-day-when-the-moon-ap- 


CO 


peared-for-the-last-time. 


9) (Things?) will(?) be good before you. 

10) Month Du’uz, year 12, 

11) [yelar(?) 8 

12) | | 

(Rest of reverse, probably not more than one 

line, destroyed.) 

Commentary 

The date which I have restored for this horo- 
scope is startlingly early. In fact, at first sight 
it seems difficult to reconcile the earliness of the 
date with sober historical considerations of a gen- 
eral character. In view of my own former reluc- 
tance to accept the dating, I present herewith, at 
greater length than with the rest of the horoscopes, 
the data concerning the various dating possibili 





10t 


one 


rO- 
ght 
the 
ren- 


lue- 


pes, 


pili 
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ties in a form which corresponds to the actual 
exploratory steps which I took. 

Given the following astronomical data: 

Moon beneath the ‘‘Horn”’ of the Scorpion. 

Jupiter in Pisces. 

Venus in Taurus. 

Saturn in Cancer. 

Mars in Gemini. 

Mercury invisible. 

I assume that the planetary data refer to signs 
of the zodiac, not constellations—and, of course, 
that the scribe made no mistakes. 

Also to be taken into consideration is the ter- 
minology, which points to a date not later than 
the first few years of the Seleucid Era? The 
“Horn” of the Scorpion is not one of the thirty- 
odd Normal Stars'’ of the Seleucid period; sig, 
not Sap-lat, is used in Seleucid texts; Seleucid 
Pisces is written z7b or zib-me, not kun-mes; Tau- 
rus is mtl-mtl or mil, not guy-an, in Seleucid 
documents; the term kur, not uy-na-im, is re- 
quired according to Seleucid practice. In order, 
however, to avoid the consequences of even the 
very slight possibility that our scribe may have 
engaged in conscious archaizing, | have deliber- 
ately not permitted myself to be swayed by the 
terminology when choosing the chronological pos- 
sibilities to investigate. 

Since the zodiacal signs for Saturn and Jupiter 
are given, we can at once make a preliminary se- 
lection of the few dates, within the relevant his- 
torical range, which are possible, because at least 
about 60 years elapse before both planets fall 
again in the same initial zodiacal signs. Let «us, 
then, starting with the latest possibility worth 
considering?! and proceeding back in time, see 
how well the computed planetary positions fit 
the textual data. 

First possibility: —54. A computational test 


for June 19 of this year shows 


Saturn 128° = Leo 8 
Jupiter 333° = Pisces 3 
Mars 64° = Gemini 4 


Venus 119 Cancer 29 


20. A more precise formulation must await the pub- 


lication, by Schaumberger, of numerous non-mathemati 
cal astronomical texts of the Seleucid period and the im 
mediately preceding centuries. 

21. In finding a starting point, I used a convenient 
graphical device prepared by O. Neugebauer for just such 


occasions 


The Saturn and Jupiter positions show that we 
must abandon this chronological neighborhood 
without further ado. For we would have to go 
back a year or more to find Saturn in the sign 
of Cancer, but by then Jupiter would be too far 
from the beginning of Pisces—not to mention the 
fact that the Mars position would be prohibitive. 

Second possibility: —113. Test for June 19: 


Saturn 128° = Leo 8° 

Jupiter 343° = Pisces 13° 
Mars 255° = Sagittarius 15 
Venus 129° = Leo 9°. 


Saturn, to be correctly placed, would require a 
date a year or more before, at which time, how- 
ever, Jupiter would be too far from the text’s 
Pisces. We can therefore eliminate this dating 
possibility. 


Third possibility: —172. Test for March 11: 
Saturn 121° = Leo 1 
Jupiter 335° = Pisces 5 
Mars 54° = Taurus 24 
Venus 24° = Aries 24 


This possibility, too, can be discarded.  Saturn’s 
position is somewhat too advanced, and manipu- 
lating it back into the proper zodiacal sign while 
preserving the correct positions for Venus and 
Mars would push Jupiter out of its correct sign. 


Fourth possibility: —232. Test for May 30: 
Saturn 109° = Cancer 19 
Jupiter 327° = Aquarius 27 


Mars 120 
Venus 43 


Leo 0 
Taurus 13°. 


Saturn, Jupiter, and Venus would thus be in satis- 
factory positions, but the location of Mars is 
intolerable. By going back several months we 
could bring Mars to the proper sign, but we would 
then of course have a completely wrong longitude 
for Venus. 

Fifth possibility: —291. Test for May 20: 


Saturn 107° = Cancer 17 

Jupiter 336° = Pisces 6 
Mars 39° = Taurus 9 
Venus 44° = Taurus 14°. 


Kverything fits except Mars. <A later date in the 
year will bring Mars into line, but by that time 
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Venus will have shifted to the end of Gemini. 
Consequently, we cannot use this date. 
Sixth possibility: 351. Test for June 29: 


Cancer 8 
Aquarius 12 


Saturn 98 
Jupiter 312 
Mars 85 
Venus 110 


Gemini 25 
Cancer 20°. 


Saturn fits, the date of Mars can searcely be 
pushed forward, Jupiter will not be satisfactory 
until the date is advanced, and the position of 
Venus is out of the question. Retreating to April 
10 leads to a satisfactory position for Saturn, but 
not for Jupiter (Aquarius 8°), Mars (Taurus 2°), 
or Venus (Gemini 0°). Testing May 10 the fol- 
lowing year, —350, leads to satisfactory longi- 
tudes for Saturn (Cancer 14°), Jupiter (Pisces 
14°), Venus (Taurus 16°), but of course a 
disastrous location for Mars (Sagittarius 8°). 
Seventh possibility: —409. Test for April 30: 


Cancer 13 


Pisces 20 


Saturn 103 
Jupiter 350 
Mars 77 
Venus 48 


(iemini 17 
‘Taurus 18°. 


Here we have excellent agreement between text 
and computation. 

Kighth possibility : —469. This collapses be- 
cause one cannot bring both Venus and Mars into 
the proper signs: on April 10, Venus was at Pisces 
20°, Mars at Gemini 28°, Saturn at Gemini 25°, 
Jupiter at Pisces 10°. 

With these eight possibilities, I believe the 
chronological span which comes into reasonable 
consideration has been covered. Dates in the 
sixth century B.C. and the first century A.D. 
are not worth considering since the use of the 
zodiacal signs would probably be too early in the 
first case, the terminology completely out of the 
question in the latter. Of the eight dates, only 
the one in 109 leads to agreement between 
computation and the planetary data furnished 
by the text. 

The lunar datum given in the horoscope—*be- 
neath the ‘Horn’ of the Scorpion’ —is sufficient 
to determine more exactly the date of the birth, 
which the planetary data have forced us to locate 
in the neighborhood of April 380, —409. The 
“Horn” of the Scorpion is not one of the well- 


known Normal Stars. Fortunately, however, we 


can resort to the use of a pair of passages from 
texts which were already standard literature by 
the seventh century B.C. The first is from an 
astronomical work (CT 33,2 I] 11) which identi- 
fies the Balance with the ‘Horn’ of the Scor- 
pion (DIS mul-zi-ba-an-na si mul-gir-tab). The 
other is found in an astrological context (C. Virol- 
leaud, L’Astrologie chaldéenne |Paris, 1909], Ish- 
tar XXVIII 6), where the “Horns” of the Scor- 
pion are interpreted as the Balance.” It is clear 
that the **Horn” of the Scorpion is not a fanciful 
appendage that might have been invented for 
astro-iconographic purposes because according to 
physiognomic omens™ a man might have feet or 
toes which look like a scorpion’s ‘horn’. There 
can thus be little doubt that the “horns” of a 
scorpion are its shears. Astronomically, the 
Shears of the Scorpion correspond to the Northern 
and Southern Pans of the Balance, which con- 
tain the Normal Stars 8 librae and a librae. The 
positions of these Normal Stars were, respectively, 


longitude latitude 
196.0 +38.8 
191.7 +0.6°. 


A test computation shows that at 1 a.m., April 
30, —409, the lunar longitude was 208.06°, lati- 
tude —2.29°. This indicates that we must set the 
date one day before, namely, April 29 = Nisan 
13 of the 14th year of Darius II. 

Lines 7-8 confirm a date in the month Nisan, 
giving the data for first visibility ‘full moon”, 
and last visibility of the moon in the month Nisan. 
Cf. also the horoscopes for —257 and — 141, where 
the same data are listed for the month in which 
the birth occurred. 

The reverse, lines 9ff., is obscure. Line 9 looks 
like a possible prediction or it may be a question 
“Will it be good before you?”’). The date men- 
tioned in line 10—month IV of a 12th vear 

22. For both these references and other literature, see 
C. Bezold et al., Zenit- und Aequatorialgestirne am 
babylonischen Fixsternhimmel (= Sitz. d. Heidelb. Ak 
d. Wiss., Philos.-hist. K]. 1913, 11. Abh.), p. 4% ad line 
11. 

23. Cf. F. R. Kraus, Texte zur bab. Physiognomatik 

= AfO, Beiheft 3, 1939), p. 29 sub ganni GIR-TAB and 
p. 30 sub SL. [Another occurrence has recently come to 
my attention: K 3974 + 12485 (CT 40, 26f.; treated by 
Notscher, Orientalia 39-42 (1929) p. 160), line 30: “If a 
black scorpion is seen in a man’s house (and the scorpion 


does not have its right ‘horn’ (si), 





m 
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might conceivably be the date in the reign of the 
next king Artaxerxes II, when the casting of the 
horoscope may have been commissioned. 

In line 2, the first name could also be read 
Nadin-akhi; the second, Nadin-shumi. The fam- 
ily-ancestor Déké (the last vowel is not quite 
certain) is known at Babylon! The state of 
preservation of the end of the previous line leaves 
it uncertain for the present whether the name of 
the person whose horoscope was cast is mentioned 


there. 


MLC 1870 
Horoscope for 23° XII 48 Seleucid Era = April 
1’, —262 (= 263 B.C.) 


Photograph: Plate IIT. 


‘Transcription 

Obverse 

1) mu-48 se gee .| 

2) 1M-TUR a-lid 

3) uy-bi Samads tna 13,30 LU 
t) stn tna 10 gu 
5) babbar ina sag a 
6) dili-pdt ki Samds 
7) guy ki Samds 
8) genna ina kust 


9) an gna til kusd 


10) [ma |S-mas hun w gu é ~Sui 

11) {guy?] izi apin w dus 6? SI-SU-&/ 

12) | |. gu a-lid ap? pi Su ul lu? 

13) | | UD? na? na? an nu 

14) | am ai? li | 

15 | ab? bi ib 7-TAR zi? lr? | 

16) | |. UD 7-TAR en gi? ir 
mes 

17) | }.. 2-TAR ra-'a-mu wi? 

18) | K1-s% 7-TAR ? 


Reverse 

19) [.. Ji di? 
20) nig-SID lé-ti bir?-rat igi™ ki-si 
21) 7-TAR wa ki tr la? ban? [...] 


22) a-kal-si a-na bi-ru-u ul 7-. .|. | 


2-le -( p-s u 


23) nig-SID Sd ina tur-si te! “Zul UD? 
24) mu-36-kim nig-SID tu. +7 
25) Uy-mes gid-da 

24. Cf x. LL Tallqvist, Neubabvlonisches Namen 
buch = Acta Soc. Scient. Fennicae, Tom. 32 


No. 2 LO06). p 54. bottom of first column 


> 


HOROSCOPES oe 


26) dam-su sd pa-na-as-su ukt-mes 

27) t-le-"u-Si S-t vi-Se-me 

28) | |. .-meS uw SAL-mes tuk-87 4-tuk igi-7r? 
29) |i|na bi-rit kaskal-mes a-na muh-hi nig-SID 
30) [.].. §4 KAL 


Critical Apparatus 

1) Se: possibly Se 1. 
3) 13,30: possibly 15,30. 
10) [ma]S-mas: reading not completely certain. 

: SIG;?? 
11) dus: hardly ziz or sig. 
12) ap?: or du?. 

Su: not quite certain; probably better than ku. 

21) la?: or te?. 


u: followed by what is probably an erasure. 


‘Translation 


1) Year 48 (of the Seleucid Era, month) Adar, 
night of the [23rd(?)], 

2) the child was born. 

3) That day the sun was in 13;30° Aries,” 

1) the moon in 10° Aquarius, 

5) Jupiter at the beginning of Leo, 

6) Venus with the sun, 

7) Mercury with the sun, 

8) Saturn in Cancer, 

9) Mars at the end of Cancer. 

10) |Ge|mini(?), Aries, and Aquarius: the 
house(?) of his 

11) {(Months) I1(?)], V, VIII, and VII(?): the 
house(?) of his 

12) | 

13-16) | 

17) | [.. ss... SOve(@) 

18) | 

19) | 

20) He will be lacking in wealth, 

21) : a 

22) His food(?) will not [suffice(?)] for (his) 
hunger(?). 

23) The wealth which he had in his youth(?) 
will not [remain(?)]. 

24) The 36th year (or: 36 years) he will have 





Was born 


they made. 


wealth. 
25) (His) days will be long (in number). 
26-27) His wife, whom people will seduce(?) 
in his presence, will (Or: 
His wife, in whose presence people 
25. For LU ‘‘Aries’’, see Appendix II, commentary 


to obverse 6-20 
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will overpower him—she will bring 
(it) about(?).) 
28) He will have 
see(?) profit. 


29) Between | 


sand women. He will 


among?) the roads (= com- 
mercial trips?) “upon” wealth 
30) he(?) will(?) 


Commentary 


Since only the year and month are preserved 
in the text, the exact date of this horoscope de- 
pends upon the accuracy of the lunar longitude 
given in line 4. Computation shows that for 
—262, April 4, around | a.m., the longitude of 
the moon was 302.6 Aquarius. 2.6°, which is 
extremely close to the longitude recorded in the 
text. 

The solar longitude recorded in line 3 is Aries 
13;30° (or possibly 15;30°); the computed value 
for April 4 is about 10 Aries 10°. 

The computations made below were carried 
out for —262 (= 263 B.C.) April 4 = 23 XII 48 
Seleucid Era. 

Line 5: Jupiter at the beginning of Leo. Com- 
putation: longitude 115 Cancer 25°. 

Line 6: Venus with the sun. Computation: 
solar longitude 10 
Aries 9°, 


the sun” (or perhaps “planet Y was in the region 


longitude of Venus 9 
The same terminology “planet XY with 


of the sun”’) is used in the next line for Mercury 
and in lines 1Of. of the horoscope for —234 (MLC 
2190, also from Uruk). The expression implies 
more than mere propinquity, namely, that the 
planet was so close to the sun that it was not 
visible (as calculation shows). This is confirmed 
by the same use of this expression in astronomical 
procedure texts for the planets; cf., e.g., SSB | 
142, where Kugler has misunderstood the mean- 
ing. 


Line 7: Mercury with the sun. Computation: 


solar longitude 10 Aries 10°; longitude of 
Mercury 357 Pisces 27 For the terminology 


see ad line 6. 

Line 8: Saturn in Cancer. Computation: longi- 
tude 97 Cancer 7 
Line 9: Mars at the end of Cancer. Computa- 
Cancer 14 


The rest of the horoscope, which is of great 


tion: longitude 104 


interest because it contains the predictions, is 
still obscure. I hope that other cuneiformists 


will have felicitous ideas leading to the transla- 


tion of the numerous passages which I failed to 
decipher. 

The abbreviated terms babbar (for miil-babbar) 
and guy (for guy-ud) are used at Uruk in the early 
Seleucid period,”® at Babylon in the first century 
A.D. and perhaps sporadically before. 


BM 33667 = Rm. IV 224 


Horoscope for 8 LX 54 Seleucid Era = Dee. 15, 
—257 (= 258 B.C.) 
Transcription, translation, and commentary: Kug- 
ler, SSB IT 558-562. 

Copy (recopied from Strassmaier): Schaumberger, 
SSB, 3. Erg., Taf. VII, Nr. 14. 

Photograph: Plate IV. 


Transcription 

Obverse 

1) mu-53 gee 1 sin 
2) sig mul igi Sd sag hun 25 kts 
3) uy-12 LAL-tim 

1) uy-1l-kaim sin zib-me 
Reverse 

5) mu-54 gan 1 ges 8 

6) sag ges sin sig nu-nu 14 k[ds (...)| 

7) sin $ kas and nim dib 

8) uy-20-kam “Samas(utu) gub 

9) 13 11 na Sd “sin 
Upper Edge 

10) i-nu-Si miul-babbar ina mas dili-pdt ina 

gir-tab 

11) tna 9 guy-ud ina nim ina pa su 
12) genna wan ina rin 


Critical Apparatus 


1) : One expects ‘‘Se-dirig 1” or ‘‘Se-dirig.”’? The 
photo seems to offer what I have reproduced 
in Fig. 1,A, which is nonsense; Strassmaier 
copied Fig. 1,B. Whether the last vertical is 
taken as “1’”’ or as the end of a sign, no obvious 
reading results. An intended dirig does not 
seem possible. 

2) 23 kus 


has these signs in his copy. 


: Kugler omits, although Strassmaier 
3) -tim: Strassmaier copied Fig. 1,C. Photo shows 
Fig. 1,D.2 


26. Cf. A. Sachs, JCS 2 (1948) 287. 

27. The formulaic expression for equinox was almost 
invariably copied by Strassmaier as LAL MU, taking 
MU as Satti. In texts that Strassmaier copied, the few 
photographs that I have seen show, however, LAL 
tim, i.e., Sugalulti. This is confirmed by unpublished 


variants of the formula which read LAL-taé or LAL-d?. 





va 





y 


11) 
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sin: So Strassmaier. Photo excludes emendation 
(by Kugler and Schaumberger) to Samd& ina. 
: Strassmaier’s traces at the end of the line are 
ignored by Kugler. 
Strassmaier’s copy indicates traces of a line of 
writing between our lines 4 and 5, but the photo 
speaks against this assumption. 


8: Strassmaier’s copy presents a cross-hatched 5, 


indicating a number from 5 through 8. The 
reading 8 is based on computation (Kugler). 

iSamas(utu): Kugler transeribes MAN. 

11 na: Strassmaier copied Fig. 1,E. The na is not 
certain. 

ina 9: Strassmaier copied Fig. 1,F, which was 
emended to sin ina mas-maS by Kugler. 
Scratches showing on the photo may be the 
result of an overzealous collation. 








A: 
C: iY 
E: LY 


B: Yi 
p: & 
F: ep 








12 


Fig. 1 


Translation 


Year 53 (of the Seleucid Era), intercalated 
(month Adar, on) the night of the Ist, 
the moon 

[passed] below the star 8 arietis 25 cubits 
(away). 

The 12th day: (vernal) equinox. 

The Ist day: the moon Pisces. 

Year 54 (of the Seleucid Era, month) Kis- 
lim, the Ist (day of which followed the 
30th of the preceding month, on) the 
night of the 8th, 

in the beginning of the night, the moon 
was 13 cubits below the star (7?) piscium, 

the moon (having already) passed 3 cubit 
to the east. 

The 20th day: (winter) solstice. 

The 13th day: the na of the moon was 11 
(Us). 

At that time, Jupiter was in Capricorn, 
Venus in Scorpius, 

on the 9th (day), Mercury disappeared 
(for the last time) in the east in Sagit- 
tarius 

Saturn and Mars in Libra. 


Commentary 


Kugler ingeniously recognized that this tablet 
represents a horoscope combining conception and 
birth, despite the fact that the usual explicit 
statement of the birth of a child is lacking. 

With | XII, 53 S.E. as the date of conception, 
Kugler paired 13 IX 54.8.E. (of line 9) as the date 
of birth. This would make the duration of preg- 
naney 279 days, which he thought corresponds 
favorably with the 280 days = 40 weeks ‘‘be- 
kanntlich 
ration of pregnancy. 


angenommen”’ as the normal du- 
Kugler’s assumption, how- 
ever, would leave completely unmotivated the 
entry in lines 5-7 for 8 [IX 54.8.E., and I there- 
fore take 7t as the day of birth.2s On this as- 
sumption, the duration of pregnancy amounts to 
273 days—which happens to be virtually the mean 
value of 2734 days proposed in Greek astrological 


compositions.” 

Lines 1-2: moon 23 cubits below £8 arietis. 
Computation for 1 XII. 53 S.E. = —257 March 
17, 7 p.m. leads to lunar longitude 5.65°, latitude 
+2.39°. Position of 6 arietis: longitude 2.5°, lati- 
tude +8.4°. The cubit equals either 2.5° or 2° 
according to Kugler, SSB IT 547-550. Although 
no particular part of the night is specified in the 
text, the first hour of the night is imposed by the 
fact that the first day of the Babylonian month 
is involved. 

Line 3: equinox on 12 XII, 53. 8.E. This date 
fits into the scheme described by O. Neugebauer, 
JCS 2 (1948) 209ff., where our date was used as 
evidence (pp. 218f.). 

Pisces (1 XII. 53 S.E.). I 


do not see what relation existing between moon 


Line 4: moon 


and Pisces can be referred to here. As the photo- 
graph shows, Kugler’s emendation of Strassmaier’s 
correct copy in order to get the meaning ‘‘sun in 
Pisces”’ cannot be maintained unless one assumes 
a scribal error. 

Lines 5-7: at beginning of night, moon 13 
cubits below (n?) piscium, having passed $ cubit 
to the east. Computation for moon, 8 IX 54 
S.E. = —257 December 15, 6 p.m.: longitude 


358.41°, latitude +2.12°. Position of 7 piscium: 


28. The mention of the 13th in line 9 refers to the date 
in the month when the moon first set after sunrise, the 
na expressing the time between sunrise and the setting 
of the moon. This datum also occurs in some of the 
other horoscopes. 

29. Cf. A. Bouché-Leclereq, L’Astrologie greeque 
(Paris, 1899), p. 380. 
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1k @ 


longitude 355.4°, latitude -+5.3°. For the cubit, 


see ad lines 1-2. 

Line 8: solstice on 20 IX 54 S.E. For the 
scheme according to which the date was computed, 
see ad line 3. 

Line 9: on 13 IX, na (ie., 


between sunrise and setting of moon) was 11 


visibility of moon 


Elongation of moon, De- 
; latitude $17 
Line 10: Jupiter in Capricorn. Computation 
for 8 IX 548.E. 
287 Capricorn 17 


(US, 1.e., 44 minutes). 


cember 21, 257, 7 a.m.: 189 


December 15, — 257: longitude 
Line 10: Venus in Scorpius. Computation for 
Dee. 15, —257: longitude 218 


Line 11: Mercury disappeared in east (for the 


Scorpius 8°. 


last time) in Sagittarius the next day. Compu- 
tation for 9 IX 54.8.E. 
longitude 249 


December 16, —257: 
Sagittarius 9°. Upper con- 
junction occurred about 12 days later. 

Line 12: Saturn in Libra. Computation for 
8 LX 548S.E. Dee. 15, —257: longitude 180 
Libra O°. 

Line 12: Mars in Libra. Computation for 8 
IX 54°S.E. Dec. 15, 257: longitude 186 
Libra 6°. 


MLC 2190 


Horoscope for Morning of 4 ITI 77 Seleucid Era 
235 B.C.) 


June 3, —234 | 


Photograph: Plate ITI, 


Transeription 
Obverse 
1) mu-1,17 sig 4 tna zalag 5 
2) lq-ri-is-lu-ug(?)-gi-ra-te-« a-lid 
3) uy-bi stn tna a Samds tna 12.30 ina mas- 
mas 
1) sem ta muirub and nim pa-ni-si gar-mes 
5) BE-ma ta murub a-na nim pa-ni-sii gar- 
mes 
6) Sah-rab-bu-ti miil-babbar ina 18 pa Us 
7) ki mUl-babbar gi-df DI-dt nig-tuk sumun- 
bar 
8) uy-mes gid-da-mes dili-pdt ina 4+ miil-mil 
y 


ki dili-pdt e-ma gin-ku Se-ga 
DUMU-SAL-mes | tuk-s 


euy-ud ina mas-mas 


10) dumu-mesS uv 


About four lines blank.) 


Rev erse 


11) ki Samds ki guy-ud gar-ra-du 

12) SAG-KAL-du-ti gin-mes 

13) ugu SeS-mes-s dugud-7t 2u Sui 
tuk(?)-1(?) 

14) genna 6 kusti an 24 kusa KAR(?)-mes 

15) 22 23 Sd itu-us-su Sv Su 


(Remainder of reverse uninscribed. ) 


Critical Apparatus 

2) -is-: written like PA. 
ug(?)-: the sign is not quite the conventional 
UG, but I do not know what else to read in 
this context. 

10) DUMU-SAL: written as SAL inside DUMU. 

13) zu : sign after ZU is HUR or AD. Read 
zu-mur-su “his bodv’’? 

14) KAR(?): TK-A. 

15 : probably nothing more than and, but possibly 
ME. ‘His cheek”? (ME-SI-S%) hardly seems 


likely. 


Translation 


1) Year 77 (of the Seleucid) Era, month 
Siman, (from?) the 4th (day until? some? 
time?) in the last part of the night (of? 
the 5th (day), 

2) Aristokrates was born. 

3) That day: Moon in Leo. Sun in 12;30° in 
Gemini. 

t) The moon set its face from the middle 
toward the top; 

5) (the relevant omen reads:) “If, from the 
middle toward the top, it (i.e., the moon 
sets its face, 

6) (there will ensue) destruction”. Jupiter 

in 18° Sagittarius. 

7) The place of Jupiter (means): (His life? 
will be) regular, well; he wall become 
rich, he will grow old, 

8) (his) days will be numerous (literally, long). 
Venus in 4° Taurus. 

9%) The place of Venus (means): Wherever he 
may go, it will be favorable (for him); 

10) he will have sons and daughters. Mercury 
in Gemini, 

11) with the sun*®. The place of Mercury 
(means): The brave one 

12) will be first in rank, 

13) he will be more important than his broth- 
ers, 

30. For this terminology, see the commentary 


6 of the horoscope for °%?2. 
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14) Saturn: 6° Cancer. Mars: 24° Cancer 


15) the 22d and 23rd of each month 


Commentary 


In the following, computation was carried out 
for June 3, —234 (= 235 B.C.) = 4 III 77 S.E. 
for the planets; 4 a.m. of that date was chosen 
as the moment for which the moon was to be 
computed. Aside from the uncertainty of sev- 
eral hours for the moon, it is quite possible that 
one should really compute for the fifth day (in- 
stead of the fourth) of month IIT since the text 
mentions day 4 and day 5. I am not certain 
precisely what the text intends to convey in giving 
this double date.*! 

Lines 3-4: moon in Leo and with increasing 
positive latitude (if that is the meaning of line 
1). Computation for 4 II] 77 S.E. = June 3, 

234, 4 a.m.: longitude 119.61° = Cancer 29.61 
latitude 0.42°, and increasing toward positive 
latitude. 

: 


Line 3: sun in Gemini 12.5°.. Computation for 


June 3, —234: longitude 67 Gemini 7 


Line 6: Jupiter ‘in Sagittarius 18°. Com- 
putation: longitude 255° = Sagittarius 15°. 
Line 8: Venus in Taurus 4 Computation: 
longitude 21° = Aries 21 
Line 10: Mercury in Gemini. Computation: 
longitude 46° = Taurus 16°. Mercury had dis- 
appeared for the last time in the evening but had 
not yet made its first appearance in the morning. 
Line 14: Saturn in Cancer 6°. 
longitude 85 Gemini 25°. 
Line 14: Mars in Cancer 24 
longitude 110 Cancer 20°. 


As can be seen from the positions listed above, 


Computation: 


Computation: 


the sun, the moon, Mars, Saturn, and (probably) 
Venus were invisible at the time of birth because 


they were beneath the horizon, while Mercury 


31. Unfortunately, the lunar position ‘in Leo’’) in 
dicated in line 3 is not sufficiently precise to settle this 
problem 

32. US—the reading seems beyond doubt—should 


refer to Jupiter’s being stationary, either before be 


ginning retrogradation or after completing retrograda 
tion; such, at anv rate, is the meaning in astronomical 
texts Actually, however, the first stationary point had 
been reached more than 50 days earlier, and the second 
Stationary point would not be reached for more than 60 
davs. 


Was Invisible regardless of horizon, since it was 
too close to conjunction with the sun, 

There appears to be little point in speculating 
about the personal predictions made immediately 
after the statements of the longitudes for Jupiter, 
Venus, and Mercury (but not after those for the 
sun and the moon—and probably Saturn and 
Mars). We do not vet have a single text of a 
general character which correlates the planets’ 
being in the various zodiacal signs with personal 
predictions.*® From Babylonian horoscopes like 
the present one, it follows with absolute certainty 
that such general documents—possibly in the form 
of omens —did exist in Seleucid Babylonia. 

It is interesting to note that we have here a 
horoscope cast for a man bearing a Greek name 
and born in the early part of the Seleucid period. 
It is not difficult (though perhaps not correct) 
to picture him, a member of the second or third 
generation of the ruling classes, sufficiently cur- 
ious or superstitious to have his fortune told by 
a proud but willing native priest at Uruk. The 
Greek’s name was apparently pronounced some- 
thing like Aristugg’raté by the scribe.* 


BM 33741 = Rm. IV 299 


Horoscope for Night of 28 IIT 82 Seleucid Era = 
July 3, —229 (= 230 B.C.) 
Photograph: Plate IIT. 


Transcription 


1) |mJu-1,22-kam itu-sig ge, 
2) uy(??)-28-kAm !nih(??)-nu-di-ru 
3) a-li{d| us-bi stn tna mar(??) kust 

33. For the present, it is worth noting that the pre 
diction made in the text for ‘‘the place of Jupiter’’ is, 
word for word, identical with the prediction in obverse 
29 of Appendix II, where, however, the protasis reads 
merely : ‘If a child is born when Jupiter has come forth’’. 
One’s suspicions are aroused to a still higher pitch by the 
observation that the first half of the prediction listed in 
our horoscope for the Venus position is identical with the 
middle portion of the prediction in obverse 30 of Appen 
dix II, where the protasis is: “If a child is born when 
Venus has come forth’’. 

34. The same statment holds for the next horoscope. 

35. Cf. the following spellings of related Greek names 
at Uruk, collected by R. A. Bowman, Am. Journ. of 
Semitic Lang. and Lit. 56 (1939) 237f. and 242: Ariston 
(a-ri-is-tu-nu, a-ri-is-tu-ui-nu); Demokrates (d/te-e-mu 


uk/g-ra-te-e); Timokrates (t/t/dim-gi/e-ra-te-e). 
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1) Samds ina kusi miul-babbar zna mas-mas 


(Remainder of text broken away.) 


Critical Apparatus 


The above is based on an unpublished COpy made 
by Strassmaier in 1891 which I owe to the kindness of 
Professor Schaumberget Unfortunately, I did not 
have a photograph at my disposal when this article 
went to the printer Fig 2 indicates what Strass 
maier copied in doubtful passages. In line 3, sagt? 
should probably be read for mar(?? 





) bmke: Age, «2? GH 
2) wy(22)- 282) : KH nik(?2)-:- Yb 
3) lild]: mar(22): FE 


#) inal) kus) mulla2)-: YA 


5) ......: Cm 











Fig. 2 


Translation 


1) |Yelar 82 (of the Seleucid) Era), month 
Siman, night | (?)] 
2) 28(?)th day(?), Nikanor(?) 


3) was born. That day, the moon was in the 
of Cancer, 

f) The sun in Cancer(?), Jupiter in Gemini, 

») | 


(Rest of text destroyed.) 


Commentary 


The longitude of the moon at | a.m. on July 
3, —229 (= 28 III] 82 S.E.) was 90.5 


0.5°, latitude +4.6°. 


Cancer 
The solar longitude on July 
3 was 96 


Cancer 6 Position of Jupiter: 


63 Gemini 3 


BAI 35516 Sp. II] pe 
Horoscope for Morning of 6 XII 
era March 1, 141 


169 Seleucid 


142 B.C.) 


35a. Cf. the following spellings of this name cited 


by Bowman on p. 240 of the artiele cited in note 35 


Te) 


ni-hKa-nu-ur, nm qa-nu . and n k/ag-nu r 


/ 


Srupies, Vou. 6 (1952) 


Copy: J. N. Strassmaier, ZA 3 (1888) 149f.; tran- 
scription on p. 137. 

Transcription, translation, and commentary: J. 
Kpping (and Strassmaier), ZA 4 (1889) 168 
171; F. X. Kugler, SSB IT 554-558. For a 
French translation of the Epping-Strassmaier 
translation, cf. A. Bouché-Leclereq, L’Astrol- 

‘e (Paris, 1899), p. 50, where, by 
an oversight, the date —141 established by 
Kpping appears as 141 B.C. 

Mentioned: F. X. Kugler, Von Moses bis Paulus 
(Miinster, 1922), p. 335, note 1; R. Eisler, 
The Royal Art of Astrology (London, 1946), 


ogie gre 


p. 165, where he misquotes the date of the 
birth as ‘‘Adar 30th(sic) 169 B.C.(sic),” and, 
confused by the conception-birth horoscope 
for —257 and line 11 of our horoscope, he 
quotes an alleged conception date ‘*Nisan(sic) 
ith(sic) 176(sic) B.C.(sie).” 

Photograph: Plate IV. 


Transcription 
Obverse 
1) |mu-l-mJe-1,9-kAm !di-mit-ri [.. . | 


2) itu-Se 30 geg 6 sag @eg sz 


3 
I 


D5) tna si-man-ni-sti sin ina sag Mas-mas 


ina igi Sur gigir Sd si | kus 


6 ina zalag li-TUR a-lid 


6) Samds ina zib-me miil-babbar cna rin dili- 
pat 

7) wan ina mas genna tna a 

8) itu-bi 14 na 

Kdge 

9) 27 kur 

Reverse 

10) mu-l-me-1,10-k[am] 

11) bar 4 LAL-¢{im| 

12) ina é ni-bu-u(?) 

13) SA miil-babbar la-TUR a-lid 

(Remainder — of 


reverse uninseribed or de- 


strc ved.) 


Critical Apparatus 

1) -1,9-: Tops of signs not preserved. There is ap 
parently not enough room for the philological) 
more satisfactory restoration mu-l-me-KU-9 

where KU is the well-known ligature of 1 and 
SU, with the meaning ‘60.’ In any ease, the 
photograph shows more than the “9”? which is 
all that Kugler, SSB IL 556 reports as the result 
of a collation. 


|: Bither lugal “king’’ or nothing at all. 
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2) itu-: Top of sign broken away. 
8) -bi: Written over erasure. 
12) -u(?): Followed by a break which might possibly 


have contained writing. 


Translation 


1) [Year 1]69 (of the Seleucid Era), Demetrios 
(being king), 


month Adar, (the Ist day of which coin- 
cided with what would have been the) 
30th (of the previous month),*® the night 
of the 6th, at the beginning of the night, 
the moon 

3) was | cubit in advance (i.e., west) of B 


tauri 
t) the 6th, in the morning, the child was born. 
5) At that time, the moon was at the be- 


ginning of Gemini, 
6) the sun in Pisces, Jupiter in Libra, Venus 
7) and Mars in Capricorn, Saturn in Leo. 
8) That month, (the moon was) visible (for 
the first time in the morning after sun- 
rise on the) 14th; 


last visibility of the moon (on the) 27th. 
10) Year 170 (of the Seleucid Era, 

11 
12-13) The child was born in the brilliant(?) 


month) Nisan, 4th day: (vernal) equinox. 
house of Jupiter. 


Commentary 
Lines 2-3: beginning of night, moon 1 cubit 
ahead of 6 tauri. Computation for 6 XIT 169 


S.E. = February 28, —141, 6 p.m.: lunar longi- 
tude 50.66°, latitude —5.22°; longitude of 6 tauri 
52.8°, latitude +5.2°. <A cubit is either 2.5° or 
) 


2° according to Kugler, SSB IT 547-550. 

Line 4: It having been established that the 
early evening of 6 XII 169 Seleucid Era fell on 
28, —141, the birth of the child the 
next morning took place on March 1, —141. 


February 


Line 5: moon at beginning of Gemini. Compu- 
tation shows that the lunar longitude for March 
l, 141, 6 a.m. was almost 58 Taurus 28°. 
The exact hour cannot be determined since ‘‘morn- 
ing” (zalag) presumably stretches from midnight 
to sunrise. 

Line 6: sun in Pisces. Computation for March 


1, —141, morning: longitude 337° = Pisces 7°. 


36. This is the usual way of indicating that the pre 
vious month contained only 29 days. 


Line 6: Jupiter in Libra. Computation for 
March 1, —141: longitude 198° = Libra 18°. 

Lines 6-7: Venus and Mars in Capricorn. 
Computation for March 1, —141: longitude of 
Venus 291° = Capricorn 21°; longitude of Mars 
278° = Capricorn 8°. 

Line 7: Saturn in Leo. Computation for March 
1, —141: longitude 144° = Leo 24°. 

Line 8: moon visible after sunrise on the 14th. 
Computation for March 9, —141, 6 a.m. shows 
that the moon was still above the western hori- 
zon at sunrise (solar longitude 345°; lunar longi- 
tude 172°, latitude +3°). 

Lines 10-11: vernal equinox on 4 I 170 S.E. 
For the scheme according to which the equinoxes 
and solstices were computed, cf. O. Neugebauer, 
JCS 2 (1948) 209ff.; the datum in our text was 
used as evidence on pp. 218f. of that article. 

Lines 12-13: the child was born in the bril- 
liant(?) house of Jupiter. I have nothing of a 
positive character to offer here. Kugler, SSB II 
555 was of course completely justified in rejecting 
Bezold’s and Boll’s suggestions, which, starting 
from a translation ‘‘Haupthaus” for bitu nibi, 
identified the ‘house’ with a ‘house’? or the 
“exaltation”? of Hellenistic Greek astrology—in 
neither of which Jupiter happened to be! I am, 
however, exceedingly sceptical of Kugler’s own 
interpretation, which suggests a connection with 
the fact that Jupiter, being near opposition, was 
at its most brilliant appearance.*? As long as 
the present horoscope remains our only context, 
it seems to me rather fruitless to speculate about 
the meaning. 

The position of Mercury at the time of birth 
is omitted. The reason for the omission is doubt- 
less connected with the fact that Mercury was 
invisible (upper conjunction falling only three or 
four days later)—but, even so, the omission is 
not normal. 


37. This is quantitatively less correct than Kugler 
thought since he used Epping’s wrong longitude (186.2 
instead of 198°) for Jupiter for the date February 28, 

141. Kugler’s statement, borrowed from Epping with- 
out checking, to the effect that Jupiter was in opposition 
at the following I 4 (which is only the date registered for 
equinox in the text) is wrong. In any ease, the astrolo 
ger did not need the date of the nearby equinox, as Kug 
ler implies, in order to see where the sun lay in relation 
to Jupiter since ‘‘sun in Pisces, Jupiter in Libra’’ (line 
6) would have been adequate. 
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\ Comparison of the Horoscopes 


\ tabulation of the contents of the six cunei- 
form horoscopes, to which I shall refer by the years 
for which they were cast, shows that a consider- 
able fluidity of form prevailed. 

Some (— 262, 141, and Appendix I) use the 
characteristic statement ‘the child® was born’, 
others (—409*, —234, and 
of the person, and one 257) says nothing about 
a birth. 

All the horoscopes; insofar as they are pre- 


229) give the name 


served, begin with the year, month, and date of 
The time of day or 
262, and — 234, 


I-41, and Appen- 


the birth or conception. 
night is not mentioned in OY, 
but is listed in —257, —229, 
dix I. 

Only one horoscope, —257, presents astronom- 
ical data for the time of conception. These in- 
clude the position of the moon with respect to a 
Normal Star, the date of the closest equinox, and 
an obscure statement about the moon and a 
zodiacal sign. No mention is made of the plane- 
tary positions at the time of conception, probably 
an indication that only the moon (and possibly 
the sun) was ot astrological interest at conception. 

The astronomical data listed for the time of 
birth also illustrate inconsistent practice. 

Only 109, —257, and 


tion of the moon with respect to a Normal Star 


141 record the posi- 
at a nearby hour. Of the horoscopes which omit 
this datum, —262 lists the longitude of the moon 
by giving the degrees in a zodiacal sign, —234 


en for the moon and the 


merely the zodiacal s 
number of degrees in a zodiacal sign for the sun, 
and 229 probably only the zodiacal sign for 
both. We cannot conclude, however, that the 


38. The sumerogram 1G-TUR does not appear in 
Deimel, SL | suspect that the Akkadian reading is 
‘ is ef the apparent equivalence ot ld TUR and Sé¢ 
( cor Se iin AMT 96,2, lines Sf. and in Craig RT II 
p. 8, 5 and rev. 9 (ebeling, MAOG V3, 1981, p. LIff., my 
source for these two texts reads ld TI R both times as 
mélu sthru Some other references to 1lG-TUR: KAR 
114 rev. 5f., 10; KO798S8, IK 11082, KOLLL79, and Kk 11029 

ill copied by Virolleaud, Babyloniaea 1 (1907) pp 
192-4); Sp. If 213 (unp. Strassmaier copy), 5, 11, 17 
Note VAT 108388 (quoted by Schuster, ZA 44, 229) \ 
3’: TUR Se -¢ i R. Labat, Traité akkadien de 
dingnostics et pronostics médicaux | Leiden, 1951 
i for lG@-TUR throughout Tablet 40 


39. It is not certain whether the name of the person 


216. reads Li’ 


must he restored here; Im anv ease, the names of his 


father, grandfather, and family-ancestor are recorded 


zodiacal longitude is given when the Normal Star 
datum is omitted, because — 141 gives both. 

One horoscope (— 234) mentions the nodal direc- 
tion of the moon, followed by a prediction quoted 
from an omen text. 

The zodiacal sign of the sun is listed in —262 
(which also furnishes the number of degrees within 
the sign), —234, —229 (probably), and — 141. 

The order in which the zodiacal positions of 
sun and moon are listed in the horoscopes is not 
fixed. We find sun-moon in —262, but moon- 
sun in —234, —229, and —I41. 

The order in which the planetary data are pre- 
sented is uniform in all the horoscopes, conform- 
ing to the standard arrangement in Seleucid texts: 
Jupiter-Venus-Mercury-Saturn-Mars. This regu- 
lar order is disturbed in the normal way in —409, 
where invisible Mercury is shunted to the end, 
and in —I41, where the invisibility of the same 
planet led to its being completely omitted. The 
invisibility just mentioned refers only to invisi- 
bility due to too great closeness to conjunction, 
since, as the commentary to —234 indicates, the 
invisibility of a planet due to the time of night or 
day of the child’s birth was not taken into ac- 
count. 

The planetary positions are always given in 
terms of zodiacal signs, the horoscope for —234 
adding the exact number of degrees inside the 
sign. 

Only three horoscopes (— 409, — 257, and — 141) 
list, for the month of the birth, the lunar-calen- 
darie data indicating whether the previous month 
had 29 or 30 days, the date when the moon was 
first visible in the morning after sunrise, and the 
date toward the end of the month when the moon 
The horo 


257 omits the last of the three data. 


was last visible before conjunction. 
scope for 
The date of the equinox or solstice closest to 
the date of birth or conception is listed in —257 
and I41 only. 
We can, with a great deal of probability, point 
lrom 


to the types of astronomical documents’ 
which the casters of the Babylonian horoscopes 
excerpted the astronomical data which they offer 
in the cuneiform horoscopes. Only the two horo- 
scopes from Uruk, —262 and —234, apparently 
used mathematical ephemerides, since they are 
the only horoscopes which offer longitudes in terms 

1). For a classification, see A. Sachs, vCS 2 (194 


271-290. 
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f the number of degrees in a zodiacal sign and 
which, furthermore, do not offer a lunar position 
with respect to a Normal Star. A glance at the 
contents of the non-mathematical astronomical 
texts of the period shows that the other horo- 
scopes could have drawn on only one source, 
the Diaries*!, for all their astronomical information 
but we must make the reservation that the data 
about the lunar and solar zodiacal signs (if they 
did not come from mathematical-astronomical 
texts) would have had to be deduced from the 
lunar Normal Star data and the nearby equinox 
solstice dates, respectively. 
—262 and —234, both 


from Uruk, offer predictions. The former groups 


Only the horoscopes for 


them in a lump at the end of the text, the latter 
after each planetary position. 

No Babylonian horoscope mentions the Horo- 
scopus (the computed zodiacal sign or point rising 
at the time of birth) or any of the other secondary 
astrological positions which play important roles 


in Greco-Roman astrology. 


Appendix I 


BM 34567 = Sp. II 39 
Photograph: Plate IV. 


Transcription 

1) mu-l-me-1,37-kim 
2) itu-Su(?) uy-9-kam 
3) pa-na-at kur Samds 1i-TUR a-lid 
t) mu-I-me-1,34-kim 
5) ziz gee 10 30 danna 
6) ges and zalag W-TUR a-lid 
7) mu-l-me-58-kim 
8) itu-gan ges 27 7na murub-/im 
9) 14-TUR a-lid 

Critical Apparatus 
2) -Su(?): Possibly dus, month VIT. 

Translation 

1) Year 197 (of the Seleucid Era), 
2) month IV(?), 9th day, 


11. The earliest extant Diary (which, however, does 
567/6; cf. P. V. 
Weidner, Ein astronomischer 


not yet mention zodiacal signs) is for 
Neugebauer and FE F. 
Jeobachtungstext aus dem 37. Jahre Nebukadnezars 
I] 567/66 = Ber. iiber d. Verhandl. d. Konigl. 
Sichs. Ges. d. Wiss. zu Leipzig, Philol.-hist. K1., 67 
Bd., 1915, 2. Heft 


3) before sunrise, the child was born. 

1) Year 194 (of the Seleucid Era), 

5) month XI, night of the L0th, 30 (US, namely, 
a) béru (.e., two hours) 

6) (remaining of the) night until daylight, the 
child was born. 

7) Year 158 (of the Seleucid Era), 

8) month LX, night of the 27th, in the middle 
watch, 


the child was born. 


Commentary 


It is plausible that this text records the dates 
of three births for which horoscopes were to be 
cast. In favor of this interpretation speak the 
use of the technical expression ‘the child was 
born” of the horoscopes, and the fact that the 
time of night is specified in each case. The ab- 
sence of names rules out the possibility of an in- 
terpretation of the tablet as a census or personnel 
record or the like. 


The three dates are: 


9 IV 197 S.E. 

= July 3, —114 (= 115 B.C.) 
10 XI 194 S.E. 

= January 30, —116 (= 117 B.C.) 
27 IX 158 S.E. 

= December 27, —153 (= 154 B.C.). 


The span of the birth dates—almost forty years 
is, it must be admitted, rather wide, but it is not 
wide enough to be used as an argument against 
my interpretation of the purpose of the tablet. 

I came across this text among unpublished 
Strassmaier copies which I was able to inspect 
thanks to the kindness of Professors Schaumber- 
ger and Deimel. 


Appendix II 
TCL VI No. 14 (AO 6483) 


Transcription 
Obverse 


(Beginning broken away.) 


1) | -kAlm } HAB-rat u-| 

2) | | uy-28-kim uy-nd-a LAB-ral 
?-[ra-bi| 

3) | }.. uy-8-kim 3 HAB-rai uy-16- 


kim HAB-rat .|.. | 
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19) 


20) 
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| HAB-ra|f 
HAB-rat 7-ra-b{7| 


J 


W4-28-kAm — uy-nd-a 
Su-si] gaq-gar ina muh-hi gis-da mus- 


Su-[ru| 


| miijl-lu-mas and igi-ka ina 10 


II 


Su” Sd nay U wu is-st 


| | ha-la-meS ina l-en mil-lu- 
mas Sd “utlua] 

| m|til-lu-mas 7na l-en miil-lu-mas 
Sd “sin e-. .[.| 

|." ta sag-Sa en til-Sia a-na 

muh-hi mul-mul 

[3|0 ug-meS 1 danna Su-% 23 wy-mu a-na 
l-en ha-la Siti-ma 

12 UZU-mes ha-la sé mil-li-hun-ga zp- 
pal-ka 

(2(2)],380(2) GAM 12 12 UZU-mes ha-la 
sé miuil-li-hun-ga DU-ma 30 

[30] uy-meS 12 UZU-mes ha-la dé mil-lt- 
hun-gi ?-gam-mar 

{ha-la} sag-¢2 miul-lti-hun-ga Sdm-si + Sd- 
ni-tum ha-la muil-muil sam-sii 

[3-tujm ha-la miil-mas-mas Sdm-Si + 4-ni'- 
tum ha-la miil-kusti Sdm-s1 

[5-2-tlum ha-la mul-UR-A Sam-sii + 6-7-tum 
ha-la miil-absin sdm-sv 

(7-2|-cum ha-la mul-gis-rin Sdm-sii + 8-2-dam 
ha-la miil-gir-tab S&m-sv 

[9|-2-tum ha-la miuil-pa sdm-si 10-7-tum 
ha-la miil-mas Sam-s1 

L1-2-tum ha-la miul-gu sam-si 12-7-tum 
ha-la muil-zib Sam-s1 

PAP 12 UZU-meS ha-la sé miul-LU sd 
sin u “utu tna Lib-bi dib-mes uk-tal- 
lim-ka 

3 Su-si qaq-qar ®/e-u; mus-Su-ru 

Ik]i mul-LU as IM-RI-A-&s% 


us ta-ha Zu 


ki mul-mitl 

ki muil-mas-masS Us /v-l7 

Ik]i mul-kusSt US a-ab-ba gid uy-meS : ki 
mul-UR-A sumun-bar nig-tuk Sd-n7§ kur 
en duy-s% : ki miil-absin nig-tuk  n7- 
ziq-ti 

ki muil-rin uy-dtiig-ga mu 40 ba-UsS : ki miul- 
gir-tab US nz-zig-t2 US nam-sii : ki mul-pa 
US a-ab-ba 

ki muil-mas ukti-in t-ra-pa-du gig-ma us 
ki mul-gu mu 40dumu-mes tuk’ GS A-mes : 
ki mul-zib mu 40 US uy-sud-meS gi kin 


2 Su-si qaq-qar ina muh-hi gis-da muSs-Su-ru 


l-TUR a lid-ma asin e-a zalag-al sigs-at 


ki-na-at u gid-da 


Srupies, Vou. 6 (1952) 


28) 14-TUR a-lid-ma “utu é-a 

29) Ii-TUR a-lid-ma “sag-me-gar 6-a gi-dt DI-dt 
nig-tuk sumun-bar uy gid-da 

30) 1u-TUR  a-lid-ma_ ‘dili-padt @-a —pa-ds-hat 
at/d-rat e-ma gin-ku Se-ga uy gid-da 

31) Wi-TUR a-lid-ma “guy-ud e-a {DIS} gar- 
da-at e-tel-le-et e-mu-qan p/ bu-ug/k/ q-lu 

32) Ii-[T]JUR a-lid-ma “gsal-bat-a-nu e-a pit 
mit-ru-us/ $s na-an-zig) ha-an-lu-su 

33) 1a-TUR a-lid-ma “genna ¢-a MI-MI dal-hat 

gig-at u si-qdl 

34) 1-TUR a-lid-ma 4sin ¢-a zalag-at  sigs-at 
hi-na-at u gid-da 

35) W-TUR a-lid-ma an-kuy sin gar-un el-let 
dal-hat nu zalag-at kin nu gi 

36) [la-TUR] a-lid-ma an-kuyy Samds gar-un 
par(?)-sat(?) pdr(?)-d, ta-at sumun uy-mu 

37) [Iu-TUR a-|lid-ma “sag-me-gar ina tal-lu 
gub-zu : l-TUR a-lid-ma “dili-pdt ina 
tal-lu gub-zu 

38) [l-TUR a-|lid-ma “guy-ud ina tal-lu gub-zu : 
lu-TUR a-lid-ma “sal-bat-a-nu ina tal-lu 


eub-zu 


39) [l4-TUR a-|lid-ma “genna ina tal-lu gub- 


zu: WW-TUR a-lid-ma “sag-me-gar and 
dur gub-zu 

10) [li-TUR a-|lid-ma “dili-pdt and dur gub- 
zu: W-TUR a-lid-ma “guy-ud and dur 
gub-zu 

Reverse 

1) [u-TUR  a-lid-ma_ “gsal-bat-a-|nu and dur 
eub-zu lui-TUR a-lid-ma “genna and 
dur gub[-zu| 

2) (Iu-TUR a-lid-ma “|sag-me-gar and MI- 
SIR gub-zuw : 1Wi-TUR a-lid-ma “dili-pat 
and MI-SIR eub-z{ 2] 

3) 1W-TUR a-lid-ma “guy-ud and MI-SIR gub- 
zu: W-TUR a-lid-ma “sal-bat-a-nu and 
ME-ST[R glub-2u 

t) WW-TUR 


gub-zu 


MI-SIR 


li-TUR a-lid-ma 4sag-me-gar 


a-lid-ma “genna and 
[Sui] 

5) W-TUR a-lid-ma_ ‘dili-pdt Sv li-TUR 
a-lid-ma “guy-ud [Sti] 

6) 14-TUR a-lid-ma “sal-bat-a-nu Sa: 14-TUR 
a-lid-ma “genna [S| 


) W-TUR a-lid-ma “sag-me-gar ¢-ma “dili-pat 


Sti li-bi sig;-7g¢ dam-s tagy-ma : dam kur 


St 


) W-TUR a-lid-ma “sag-me-gar é-ma “gu,-ud 
Su lu-bi sigs-7q ibila-s ts 
9) IW-TUR a-lid-ma “sag-me-gar @-ma “genna 


Su lu-bi sigs-7¢ en duy-s% US 
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19) 


20) 


26 


wi 


= 


29 


30 
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li-TUR 


bat-a-nu su 


dsal- 


tna SUB-t2m 


a-lid-ma “sag-me-gar @-ma 


lu-bi sigs-7g 
en duy-S8@ igi 

lW-TUR a-lid-ma ‘dili-pdt ¢-ma “sig-me- 
gar SU ld-bi dam-su ugu-svi 7-dan-nin 

li-TUR 


Su l4-bi ibila-s4 Us 


a-lid-ma “dili-pdt ¢-ma “genna 

lu-TUR a-lid-ma *dili-pat ¢-ma “sal-bat-a-nu 
sien duy-8 kur-dd 

la-TUR 

li-TUR 


gar SU: W-TUR a-lid-ma “guy-ud ¢-am 


a-lid-ma 


a-lid-ma “guy-ud e-am “sag-me- 


ddili-pat Sa 


Wi-TUR a-lid-ma_“guy-ud) é-am_—s “4genna 
Sa.: IW-TUR  a-lid-ma “guy-ud ¢-am 
dsal-bat-a-nu Su 
Wa-TUR a-lid-ma “genna -am “sag-me- 


oar Sto: 1-TUR a-lid-ma “genna -am 

Adili-padt Sv 
(Iu-TUR] a-lid-ma 

$i : li-TUR 


dsal-bat-a-nu Su 


e-am “euy-ud 


doenna l 
e 


a-lid-ma “genna -am 


(ui-TUR a-ljid-ma “sal-bat-a-nu ¢-am “sag- 
me-gar Su gat en duy-sé kur-s{v] 

(u-TUR a-ljid-ma “sal-bat-a-nu e-am “dili- 
pat Sa: W-TUR a-lid-ma “sal-bat-a-nu 
e-am “ouy-ud Sti 

(ui-TUR a-lid-mja “sal-bat-a-nu é-am “genna 
su 

Wu-TUR a-lid-ma uy-b]i 4sag-me-gar igi : 1d- 
TUR a-lid-ma uy-bi “sag-me-gar st 

li-TUR a-lid-ma uy-b]i “dili-pdat ina kur igi 
: W-TUR a-lid-ma uy-bi “dili-pdt tna kur 
su 

(lu-TUR 


igi : W-TUR a-lid-ma uy-bi “dili-pdt ina 


a-lid-ma uy-bi| “dili-pdt ina su 


su su 
Wu-TUR a-lid-ma wy-bi “Jguy-ud gna kur 
igi : W-TUR a-lid-ma ug-bi 4guy-ud ina 
kur sti 
(lu-TUR 


igi : W-TUR a-lid-ma uy-bi “4guy-ud tna 


a-lid-ma ug4-bi “guy-ud] tna su 
su Su 

li-TUR a-lid-ma uy-bi 4genna) igi :1u-TUR 
a-lid-ma uy-bi “genna Su 

lui-TUR a-lid-ma uy-bi “sal-bat-a-nu} igi 
la-TUR a-lid-ma uy-bi “sal-bat-a-ni’ su 

-az/s/$ : 


Una-ad-dul-lu ¢-a dumu nu [tuk(?)| 


laqmas(UTU )-a-ta @-a US tu-kuryleuser] 


36) 


37) 


38) 


Hor 


OSCOPES 67 

: 

| Eee 
milody o-a ukti-in 

| ot 
™Olu-mar Sd mul-uy-ka-tuh-a e-a  uk- 
ku-uk : su-ku-uk 


milfon-st d-a US nam-si 
sé ™"YVul-lim -a US mus 


mul ni-bu-% Sd mul-Sul-gi é-a US 
B . | 


Z1s- 


| 


™ilgam-lum| o-a nig-tuk Us gis-| | 


bi-rit mul-mas-tab-ba] é-a US k7[-li(?)] 





mul-al-lul] é-a us gis-tukul | 


(Iend of text destroyed.) 


Translation 


Obverse 


(Beginning destroyed.) 


1) | (On) the ..tlh day: half 
of the lunar dise. (On) the [..th] day: 
| : | 

2). | (On) the 28th day, the 
day-when-the-moon-disappears: the lu- 
nar dise is not [visible]. 

3) | | (On) the 8th day: half of the 
lunar dise. (On) the 16th day: the 
lunar dise . | | 

t) [(On) the ..th day: half of the lunar] dise. 
(On) the 28th day, the-day-when-the- 
moon-disappears: the lunar dise is not 
visibfle]. 

5) [(Seribal remark :) fingerbreadths], sur- 
face left free on the tablet (which was 
the source of this copy). 

6) To find | | a zodiacal sign: in 
the of stone, plant, and tree 

7) | | portions in one zodiacal sign 
of(?) the sun 

8) | | zodiacal sign in one zodiacal 
sign of(2) the moon & 

9) | Aries*** | from its beginning to its 
end, as far as(?) Taurus. 

12. Perhaps to be restored e-b[i], “‘speak, foretell, 
predict’’. 

12a. Perhaps read nothing more than |™"'ld-bun-g]4, 
**Aries’’. 
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10) |Thir|ty 
30°). You shall reckon 25 days for 


days correspond to one béru 


one portion (of the 12. portions), and 
thus 

11) the 12 
result(?) for you. 

12) Multiply [2;|30 (days) by 12-12. being 


the of the portion of Aries —and 


of the portion of Aries will 


(you will get) 30 (as the result 


13) [In 30] days, the twelve ® of the por- 

tion of Aries will be complete. 
14) First [portion|: its name is Aries.“4 Second 
portion: its name is Taurus. 


5) {Third 


Fourth portion: its name is Cancer. 


portion: its name is Gemini. 


16) |Fif|th portion: its name is Leo. Sixth 
portion: its name is Virgo. 
17) [Seven]th portion: its name is” Libra. 


Kighth portion: its name is Scorpius. 
IS 


[Nin|th portion: its name is Sagittarius. 
Tenth portion: its name is Capricorn. 
19) Kleventh portion: its name is Aquarius. 
Twelfth portion: its name is Pisces. 

20) Total: 12 


in the midst of which the sun and moon 


% of the portion of Aries, 
pass by. I pointed (them) out to you. 


21) (Seribal remark:) three fingerbreadths, 


surface left free (on) the tablet (which 


was the source of this copy). 


22) The place of Aries: death of his family.” 
The place of Taurus: death in‘ battle. 
The place of Gemini: death in prison. 
23) The place of Cancer: death in the ocean; 


longevity. The place of Leo: he will 

grow old, he will be wealthy; secondly.” 

the capture of his personal enemy.* 
The place of Virgo: he will be wealthy; 
anger. 

24) The place of Libra: good days; he will die 

of?) 40(2) vears(?). The 


place of Scorpius: death by rage (is?) 


(at the age 
his death by fate. The place of Sagit- 


tarius: death in*® the ocean. 


1438. UZU-meS in lines 11, 12, 13, 20 
44. Another possible translation: “The first one: its 


me is the portion of Aries.’”’ The same alternative 


holds for the following eleven sentences. 


tie 


15. On possibly death it the hands of) his family 
16. Literally: of 

17. ‘To be understood as referring to a variant tradi- 
mn 


iS. Le., his enemy will be captured. 


25) The place of Capricorn: he will be poor, 
he will be hysterical(?), he will grow 
sick and die. The place of Aquarius: 
(at the age of?) 40(2) vears(?), he will 

water. The 

10)(?) 


have(?) sons; death by“ 
place of Pisces: (at the age of?) 
vears(?), he will die; distant days 
26) (Seribal remark:) two fingerbreadths, sur- 
face left free on the tablet (which was 


the source of the copy). 


If a child is born when the moon has come 
forth, 


27 

(then his life? will be) bright, 
excellent, regular, and long.*® 

28) If a child is born when the sun has come 
forth, (then) 

29) If a child is born when Jupiter has come 
forth, (then his life? will be) regular, 
well: he will become rich, he will grow 

old, (his) day(s) will be long. 


30) If a child is born when Venus has come 
forth, (then his life? will be) excep- 
tionally(?) calm; wherever he may go, 
it will be favorable; (his) days will be 
long. 

31) If a child is born when Mercury has come 
forth, (then his life? will be) brave, 
lordly ; 

32) If a child is born when Mars has come 
forth, (then) , hot(?) temper(?). 

33) If a child is born when Saturn has come 
forth, (then his life? will be) dark, ob- 
secure, sick, and constrained. 

34) If a child is born when the moon has come 


forth, (then his life? will be) bright, ex- 
cellent, regular, and long.*® 

35) Ifa child is born when the moon iseclipsed, 
(then his life? will be) dark, obscure, not 
bright ; 

36) If fa child] is born when the sun is eclipsed, 
(then) , longev- 
itv. 

37) If [a child] is born when Jupiter is standing 
in the tallu, (then . Ha 
child is born when Venus is standing in 
the tallu, 

38) If fa child] is born when Mereury is stand 

tallu, 


then 


ing in the then 


19. Lines 27 and 34 are identical. 
50. The apodosis is omitted in the text 
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10) 
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If a child is born when Mars is standing 
in the fallu, then : 

If Ja child] is born when Saturn is standing 
in the fallu, (then . a 
child is born when Jupiter is standing 
to the dur, (then : 

If {a child] is born when Venus is standing 
to the dur, (then < a 
child is born when Mercury is standing 
to the dur, (then 


Reverse 


») 


>) 


| 


») 


Ss 


4 


10 


If a child is born when Mar!s is standing 
to the dur, (then . a 
child is born when Saturn is standing to 
the dur, (then ” 

If a child is born when| Jupiter is standing 
to the MI-STIR, then . 
a child is born when Venus is standing 
to the MI-SIR, (then 

If a child is born when Mercury is stand- 
ing to the MI-STR, (then 
If a child is born when Mars is standing 
to the MI-SIR, (then 

If a child is born when Saturn is standing 
in the MI-STR, (then . 
a child is born when Jupiter (had?) set, 
then ‘ 

If a child is born when Venus (had?) set, 
then . If a child is born 
when Mercury [(had?) © set], then 

If a child is born when Mars (had?) set, 
then . Tf a child is born 
when Saturn [(had?) — set], then 

If a child'is born when Jupiter comes forth 
and Venus (had?) set, it will go ex- 
cellently with that man; his’ wife(?) 
will leave, and (Variant:) 
wife will reach(?). 

If a child is born when Jupiter comes forth 
and Mercury (had?) set, it will go ex- 
cellently with that man; his oldest son 
will die. 

If a child is born when Jupiter comes forth 
and Saturn (had?) set, it will go excel- 
lently with that man; his personal enemy 
will die. 

If a child is born when Jupiter comes forth 


and Mars (had?) set, it will go excellently 


12) 


16) 


18 


19) 


20) 


with that man; he will see(?) his personal 
enemy in defeat(?). 

If a child is born when Venus comes forth 
and Jupiter (had?) set, his wife will be 
stronger than he. 

If a child is born when Venus comes forth 
and Saturn (had?) set, his oldest son 
will die. 

If a child is born when Venus comes forth 
and Mars (had?) set, he will capture his 
personal enemy. 

If a child is) born) when 


If a child is born when Mercury comes 
forth (and) Jupiter (had?) set, (then 
If a child is born when 
Mercury comes forth (and) Venus (had?) 
set, (then f 
If a child is born when Mercury comes 
forth (and) Saturn (had?) set, (then 
If a child is born when 
Mercury comes forth (and) Mars (had?) 
set, (then : 
If a child is born when Saturn comes forth 
(and) Jupiter (had?) © set, then 
If a child is born when 
Saturn comes forth (and) Venus (had?) 
set, (then : 
[If a child] is born when Saturn comes forth 
(had?) set, (then 
%. If a child is born when 


(and) Mercury 


Saturn comes forth (and) Mars (had?) 
set, (then : 

(If a child] is born when Mars comes forth 
(and) Jupiter (had?) set, the hand of 
his personal enemy will capture him. 

[If a child] is born when Mars comes forth 
(and) Venus (had?) set, (then 

If a child is born when Mars 
comes forth (and) Mercury (had?) set, 
then , 

[Tf a child is born| when Mars comes forth 

(and) Saturn (had?) set, (then 


(If a child is born, and that day] Jupiter 
was visible (for the first time after con- 
If a child 


is born, and that day Jupiter disappeared 


junction), (then 


(for the last time before conjunction), 
then 
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23) [If a child is born, and that day] Venus 
was visible in the east (for the first time 
after conjunction), (then . 
If a child is born, and that day Venus 
disappeared in the east (for the last time 
before conjunction), (then ‘ 
24) [If a child is born, and that day| Venus 
was visible in the west (for the first time 
after conjunction), (then ; 
If a child is born, and that day Venus 
disappeared in the west (for the last 


time before conjunet ion), then 


25) |If a child is born, and that day| Mercury 
was visible in the east (‘or the first 
time after conjunction), (then 

If a child is born, and that 
day Mercury disappeared in the east 
(for the last time before conjunction), 
then : 

26) [If a child is born, and that day Mercury] 
was visible in the west (for the first time 
after conjunction), (then : 
If a child is born, and that day Mercury 
disappeared in the west (for the last 
time before conjunction), (then 


27) {If a child is born, and that day Saturn] 
was visible (for the first time after con- 
conjunction), (then . Ti a 
child is born, and that day Saturn d's- 
appeared (for the last time before con- 
junction), (then , 

28) [Ii a child is born, and that day Mars] 
was visible (for the first time after con- 

If a child 


is born, and that day Mars disappeared 


junction), (then 


(for the last time before conjunction), 
then 


29) [If? a? child? is? born? when a@_ bootis 
comes forth, he will When 
e bootis comes forth, he will not [have ?| 
iw son. 

30) |When 8 coronae borealis comes forth, he 
will | When 6 hereulis 
comes forth, death (caused) by a 
erane(s) 

31) [When € hereulis comes forth, he will 

When wu hereulis comes 
forth, he will be poor. 

32) |When @ lvrae comes forth, he will 


| When 6 eygni comes forth, he 
will have the itch (variant:) he will be 
deat. 

33) [When @ cygni comes forth, he will 
| When 7 pegasi comes forth, 

(he will die) the death of his fate. 
34) [When @ andromedae comes forth, he will 
When the 


around yv andro|medae comes forth 


constellation 


death (caused) by a snake. 
35) [When y andromedae comes forth, he will 
When 8 per|sei comes forth, 
death by a we[apon(?)]. 
36) [When € persei comes forth, he will 
When q@ aurigae| comes forth, 
he will be rich; death by a we[apon(?)!. 
37) |When 7 aurigae comes forth, he will 
When @ geminorum| comes 
forth, death in prisfon(?)]. 
38) |When 8 geminorum comes forth, he will 
When ¢ caneri] comes forth, 
death by a weapon | | 
(end of text destroyed.) 


Commentary 


Obverse 1-4. This is the end of a section deal- 
ing in schematic form with the increase and de- 
crease of the visible lunar dise during the course 
of any Babylonian month. Thus, according to 
lines 3-4, half the dise is visible on the Sth day, 
the whole dise on the 16th, half(?) the dise on the 
22d(?), and finally no part of the dise is visible 
on the 28th day. 
lines 1-2 are to be restored so that they will say 


I fail to see, however, how 


something significantly different from = the con- 
tents of lines 3-4 
fered merely variant dates, like the M4th or 15th 


unless, for example, they of- 
for the whole disc, ete. In any case, it seems 
certain that this section should be characterized 
as astronomical, not astrological. 

For the reading HAB-rat and the meaning 
I am indebted to A. Schott, who 


made this suggestion to O. Neugebauer some 


“lunar dise”’ 
vears ago. Since then, the meaning has been 
confirmed numerous times. 

Obverse 5. This formulaic scribal remark re- 
curs in lines 21 and 26. The fingerbreadth (Su-s! 


1 
pA 


I take to be the linear measure which is ol 
the cubit in this period not the area measure of 
the same name. I do not, however, see how we 
are to decide whether a vertical or a horizontal 


measurement Was made on the blank part of the 





th 
ms 


10 


ital 
the 
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archetype. I do not recall ever having come 
across a similar seribal remark elsewhere, except 
in one other Seleucid text which also comes from 
Uruk: AO 6473, first published by F. Thureau- 
Dangin in RA 18 (1921) 162-171 and later re- 
published as TCL VI 49. In line 2 of AO 6473, 
the remark 


5 Su-si ina bi-ri-Sui-nu 


is to be interpreted as referring to a lacuna in 
the archetype: “five fingerbreadths between 
them.”” The unspecified antecedent of ‘‘them”’ 
I take to be the last word (or sign) before the 
scribal remark and the first word following it. 
Thureau-Dangin’s interpretation (RA 18, 167) 
of this expression, which at first sight seems to 
make perfectly good sense in the context, fails 
to motivate the absence of cuneiform signs in 
the second half of line 2, the horizontal ruling at 
the end of line 2 and the beginning of line 3, and 
the recessed position of the first cuneiform sign 
of line 3. 

In translating the scribal remark in obv. 5, 21, 
and 26 of our present text, it may well be that in 
construing musSuru from usr and rendering. it 
by “left free’ I have fallen prey to an Ameri- 
ecanism. Jussuru could just as well belong to 
mésr (cf., for example, A. Falkenstein, ZA 44, 23), 
in which case a translation “erased,” ‘‘scratched,”’ 
“mutilated,” or the like would be in order. 

Obverse 6-20. For previous discussions of 
lines 14-20, see E. F. Weidner, AfO 7 (1981/2) 
175 and J. Schaumberger, SSB 3. Erg., p. 319. 
Both Weidner and Schaumberger, in interpreting 
lines 14-19 as a prosaic list of zodiacal signs in 
the ordinary sense, considered miuil-LU in the 
summary (line 20) to be an abbreviation for 
lumasi. This term they interpreted as ‘‘zodiac,”’ 
though the passages cited by Weidner seem to 
show that a qualifying gabbi (“tall”) or a final 
-meS (as in Kugler, BMR = p. 72) is necessary 
When the zodiac is meant, the singular midl-lu- 
mas or lu-mas or lu-ma-Su referring only to the 
single zodiacal sign. To the best of my knowl- 
edge, the alleged abbreviation occurs nowhere 
else. On the other hand, mul-LU or mil-LU 
or simply LU with the meaning ‘Aries’? occurs 
in well over a dozen Seleucid texts®' (particularly 

51. For some occurrences, see A. Ungnad, AfO 14 
1944) 256 and note 37; O. Neugebauer, JCS 1 (1947) 217. 


Cf. also line 3 of MLC 1870, the horoscope for —262 which 


is edited above 


from Uruk), including the present text, where, 
in line 22, the unambiguous context imposes 
this meaning. These negative and positive con- 
siderations of a purely philological character 
combine to force us to abandon the interpretation 
of lines 14-20 as a trivial list of the twelve signs 
of the zodiac. 

Before presenting a possible interpretation of 
the section as a whole, I must confess at the out- 
set that certain details elude me: for example, 
the philological interpretation of UZU-meS (lines 
11, 12, 18, and 20) and how one should restore 
the end of line 8. 

One possibility—which, however, is not very 
likely—is that we are dealing with essentially 
nothing more than a crude schematic description 
of an astronomical phenomenon, namely, the mo- 
tion of the moon through the zodiac. Specifi- 
cally, the text might be saying that if one starts 
with a conjunction of sun and moon at the be- 
ginning of Aries, the moon will pass through the 
whole zodiac in the ensuing 30 days, remaining 
in each sign of the zodiac 2} days, while the sun 
stays in Aries for the whole period of 30 days. 

A second possibility is that the intent is astro- 
logical, not astronomical. The general purpose 
of this section would be to show how—for some 
astrological purpose that is obscure for the present 

a sign of the zodiac is itself divided into twelve 
equal parts, forming a ‘‘micro-zodiac,”’ to which 
are then assigned the identical names and _ se- 
quence of the twelve zodiacal signs themselves. 
The text would be offering an illustration of such 
a subdividing of the zodiacal sign Aries, the twelve 
subdivisions beginning with Aries and ending with 
Pisces. Presumably, the continuation of the 
scheme into the next zodiacal sign, Taurus, would 
have led to the subdivisions beginning with Taurus 
and ending with Aries, and so forth. Lines 9-12 
would relate Aries (here written unambiguously 
miul-li-hun-ga) with 30 days (which, schematically 
speaking, are the number of days the sun remains 
in a single zodiacal sign) and 23 days (i.e., one- 
twelfth of 30 days), thus indicating the subdivision 
of Aries into twelfths. The two preceding lines, 
I should guess, are to be restored to refer to the 
more general subdividing of any zodiacal sign 
into twelfths. Lines 14-20 would thus list the 


52. Weidner and Schaumberger read Séré (literally, 
‘pieces of flesh, meat’’), which Weidner interpreted 


doubtfully as ‘‘Glieder’’. 








~] 
te 


twelve subdivisions forming the micro-zodiac of 
the zodiacal sign Aries. 

The beginning of the first half of line 6, which 
states the purpose of this whole section, Is un- 
fortunately broken away. The last half of line 
6 does not make too much sense to me, though | 
do think it is likely that it refers to the specific 
astrological purpose for which the subdividing 
into micro-zodiacs is valid. The words **. . .°% of 
stone, plant, and tree” at the end of line 6 make 
it extremely plausible that our section must be 
combined with TCL VI No. 12 and related texts?! 


53. I suspect that the signs E SU! are to be inter 
preted us pil gal 


54. I know of the following texts 


1) A 3451 (unpublished). From. Uruk, copied 
in the Seleucid period. 

2) WINS.) Transcription only: B. Landsberger, 
KK 146f. Written in Babylonian seript ; found 


at Nineveh (is this certain?), hence copied not 
later than 7th century B.C. The relation 
between this and the next text has been men 
tioned by Weidner in Various places Baby 
loniaean 7 (1913) 17, note 2; in A. Jeremias, 
HAOG! (1913) 247, note 2; HAB (1915) 122: in 
B. Landsberger, KIN 147; OLZ 1919, 10, note 1. 
3) VAT 7847 (unpublished 


in the Seleucid period 


From Uruk, copied 

For Weidner’s copy 
of the iconographic strip and miscellaneous 
bits of information about the rest of the text, 
ef. Jeremias, HAOG! 247, fig. 142 and pp. 109, 
192. Photograph of the same strip: Weidner, 
AfO 4 (1927) Pl. V (after p. 78), reproduced as 
fig. 138 in Jeremias HAOG? 218.) Weidner has 
discussed individual features of the text in 
Babvloninea 7 L913 17, note 2; HAB 122: 
OLZ 1919 12 \ photograph of the whole 
obverse was published in Propyliien-Weltge- 
schichte IT (Berlin, 1931) 442. Weidner, Sé. or. 
1 (1925) 348, note 1 has confirmed Thureau 
Dangin’s suggestion (TCL VI, p. V) that this 
text and TCL VI No. 12 are pieces of the same 
tablet 

1) VAT 785! 
Uruk. Weidner’s copy of the iconographic 


unpublished From Seleucid 


strip and some accompanying remarks ap 
peared in Jeremias, HAOG! 247, fig. 141. Fur 
ther observations were made by Weidner in 
Babvloniaca 7 (1918) 17 and OLZ 1919, 10f 
Weidner’s drawing, this time accompanied by 
a photograph of the whole side, was repeated 
in HAOG? 215; same photograph H. Gress 
mann, Altor. Bilder zum A. T., 2d ed. (1927 
fig. 324 
5) Sp. [144 + 253 + SH 81-7-6, 705 (unpublished 

Copied at Babvlon, probably in the Seleucid 


I came across these texts 


or Arsacid period 


on folios 659-660 and 678 of unpublished Strass- 


JOURNAL OF CUNEIFORM StupbDieEs, Vou. 6 (1952) 


Which associate, inter alia, different stones, plants 
and trees with subdivisions of various zodiacal 
signs forming micro-zodiaes of precisely the type 
which our section illustrates for Aries. A glance 
at the reverse®® of TCL VI No. 12 will suffice as 
illustration: the main zodiacal sign there is Virgo, 
Which is subdivided into twelve parts called Virgo, 
Libra, ete., ending with Leo; each of these sub- 
divisions is associated with different stones, plants, 
and trees (not to mention cities, etc. ete.). I 
cannot carry out here a detailed analysis of the 
texts of this type, not only because it would lead 
us too far afield but also because many of the 
texts are still unpublished. It can, however, be 
stated that they have nothing to do with horo- 
scopic astrology as such. 

Whatever the reason for the suibdivision of a 
zodiacal sign into a micro-zodiac, beginning with 
the zodiacal sign in question, may be, the mere 
existence of such a scheme seems to be good evi- 
dence for the Babylonian origin of the mechanism 
of a well known doctrine of Greco-Roman. astrol- 
ogy: that of the dodekatemoria.®® According to 
this doctrine, from the given longitude J, of, let 
us say, the moon at some moment of interest, 
one computes an astrologically valid, different 
longitude is. In this way, the astrologer has at 
his disposal two different longitudes of the moon 
on the basis of which he can now make twice as 
many predictions as before. Two different meth- 
ods for the computation of /2 are found in Greco- 


Method A 


Roman astrological compilations. 


maier copies which I saw through the kindness 
of Professors Schaumberger and Deimel. To 
his copy of Sp. IL 44, Strassmaier added the 
following remark: ‘‘Pinehes: Sp. Il 44 
253 + 81-7-6,705. Cf. Sp. III 309. S* 2259 
2486; 80-6-17,18. 1112; 81-7-1,1178.”’ 
55. H. S. Schuster, ZA 44 (1938) 252ff., in discussing 
a non-astrological part of TCL VI No. 12, concluded that 
obverse and reverse are wrongly ascribed in Thureau 
Dangin’s copy. There is no doubt, however, that Thu 
reau-Dangin was right. This is certain not only because 
of the curvature of the sides, as J. Nougayrol kindly 
confirmed for me, but also because the analysis of the 
astrological matter forces us to the same conclusion. 
The remarkable position of Schuster’s non astrological 
section at the bottom of the obverse instead of the re 
verse 18 probably due to the fortuitous presence of more 
unused space at the bottom of the obverse 
56. For details, see A. Bouché-Leclereq, L’ Ast rologie 
greeque, 216, note 3, and 299-303; A. E. Housman, M 
Manilii Astronomicon liber seeundus (2d ed., Cambridge 
England, 1937), pp. XXxii-xXxvi. 
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computes as follows. Given the longitude J; in 
terms of n degrees of the zodiacal sign z, multiply 
n by 12 and add the result to n degrees of 2. 
Example: given Aries 24° as the initial longitude 
,; multiplying 24° by 12 yields 288°, which, when 
added to Aries 24°, leads to Aries 312° = Aquarius 
12° for 4. A variant (but equivalent) procedure 
used for Method A involves the multiplication of 
n by 13 and adding the result to O° of z. Method 
\ can therefore be described as recommending 
the computation of l. by 


Another method, Method B, is based on 


lL = 12n + O° of z 


To illustrate Method B, let us again use Aries 
24° as). The product 12 - 24 288° is added 
to Aries 0°, leading to Capricorn 18° for ls. It 
can easily be shown that Method B is the equiva- 
lent of the assumption that each zodiacal sign 
is subdivided into twelve equal parts of 23 de- 
grees and that the names of the successive zodiacal 
signs are assigned to these subdivisions, starting 
in each zodiacal sign with that very sign as the 
first subdivision. For, under this assumption, 
one can immediately equate the zodiacal sign 
of ls with the name of the subdivision into which 
I, falls. But it is precisely to this sort of micro- 
zodiac for each zodiacal sign that the analysis 
of our present section of the cuneiform text has 
led. The conclusion that the skeleton of Method 
B used in computing dodecatemories in Hellenis- 
tic astrology is of Babylonian origin seems diffi- 
cult to avoid. 

In an unpublished note submitted to AfO sev- 


56a 


eral vears ago, O. Neugebauer and I suggested 
the strong possibility that also Method A is Baby- 
lonian in origin since this seems to be the only 
reasonable way to explain BRM IV 19 and 20, 
which were last treated by A. Ungnad in AfO 14 
(1944) 251-284. The chronological upper limit 
of the Babylonian invention of either method 
cannot be pushed back beyond, roughly speaking, 
the fifth century B.C. since the previous inven- 
tion of the zodiacal signs is obviously a necessary 
condition. 

Obverse 21. See ad obverse 5. 

Obverse 22-25. This section lists astrological 


56a. To be published in AfO 16 
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predictions of a personal character, related to each 
of the twelve zodiacal signs. The exact circum- 
stances under which these predictions were to be 
made are not stated. Consequently, we do not 
know to which of the planets (including sun and 
moon) or possibly some synthetic astrological 
point the longitudes refer. 

Obverse 26. See ad obverse 5. 

Obverse 27-36. 13. Meissner, Klio 19 (1925) 
132-4, an article which has been widely quoted, 
offers a translation of lines 27, 30, and 32. This 
section and all those which follow contain omens 
having to do with planetary, solar, and lunar 
phenomena which take place when a child is born. 
Strictly speaking, these omens should not be called 
horoscopic since the signs of the zodiac are nowhere 
mentioned; in fact, all the phenomena can occur 
anywhere in the zodiac. "These pseudo-horoscopic 
omens may reflect a pre-horoscopic level of de- 
velopment. 

The first section (lines 27-36) presents predic- 
tions for a birth which took place when the sun 
or moon or one of the planets was rising (or is mere 
visibility referred to?) or when an eclipse occurred. 
The scribe of the archetype or our own scribe was 
careless in repeating the contents of line 27 in line 
34, and, as a result of this error, omitting com- 
pletely the second half of line 28. The order in 
which the planets are mentioned is Jupiter Venus 
Mercury Mars Saturn, which differs from = the 
Seleucid order Jupiter Venus Mercury Saturn 
Mars as well as the earlier order Jupiter Venus 
Saturn Mercury Mars. The same unorthodox 
arrangement °7 is repeated four timesin the sections 
covering obverse 37 to reverse 6, but the sections 
appearing thereafter use the standard Seleucid 
ar angement of the planets. 

A parallel passage to obverse 29-35 is TCL 
VI, No. 13, obverse, right-hand column, lines 
is 

1) DIS) mul-sag-me-gar gi-df DI-dt nig-tuk 

u-gid-da DIS “dili-pat 
| 

2) DIS “guy-ud gar-da-dt  e-tel-let e-mu-qan 

p/bu-ug/k/ q-lu DIS 4{sal-bat-a-nu pit 


mit-ru-us/s na-an-ziq ha|-an-lu-su 


57. The same unusual order occurs in Ptolemy’s 
Tetrabiblos (ed. F. E. Robbins in the Manetho-Ptolemy 
vol. of the Loeb Class. Libr., 1940) I 20 (end) as the 
order of the ‘‘terms’”’ of Aries “according to the Egyp- 


tians’’, but this is surely a case of accidental coincidence. 
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3) DIS ¢sag-uS MI-MI dal-hat gig-at u_ si- 
qal 
1) DIS “sin zalag-at sigs Av-na-al u gid-da 
DIS an-kuy sin ek-let dal-hat nu zalag-at 
kin nu gi DIS an-kuy Sdmds par(?)-sal(?) 
par(?)-d/ta(-at sumun u4-mu 
The predictions are identical, but here they are 
preceded merely by the name of the planet 
(incidentally, a more archaic terminology is used) 
or the type of eclipse. No birth is mentioned. 
Obverse 37-reverse 4a. These lines contain 
three parallel paragraphs of pseudo-horoscopic 
omens. I do not know what the three possible 
phenomena (standing tna fal-lu, and dur, and 
MI-SIR) are. Tallu points to a dividing line 
or cross-piece of some sort, dur’ may refer to a 
“bond’’, and for MI-STR I cannot offer even the 
faintest clue.’ In all cases, the apodoses are 
missing, either omitted by oversight on the 
archetype or destroyed thereon by the time our 
scribe used it. The omission of the predictions 
is also widespread in the following sections. 
The terms dur and MI-STR also occur in §3 
of the first column of the obverse of Sp. II 98 
(which I know from an unpublished Strassmaier 
copy). The other sections of this text have to do 
with the prediction of the length of time a ‘“‘seized”’ 
man (i.e., presumably a sick man, whose illness 
was considered to be due to his having been 
“seized”? by a demon) will remain seized; number 
speculation and astrology form the basis of the 
predictions. Section 3 of the text reads: 


10) |[Bke-ma(?)| uy-l-kim Sd itu-bar li dib 1 
a-ra 21 DU-ma 21 21 a-ra 6 

11) DU-ma 2,6 a-ri 30 1,3 PAP 60(+)3 
uy-mu BE-ma mil-babbar u dele-pdt ina 
dur 

12) lu ina MI-STR DI BE-ma an ki-2 re-bu-d 
l4 BE-ma guy-ud ki-2 mi-s7l 14 

Bk-ma 
euy-ud uw genna ina KI-DU lu ina dur 

14) Ju ina MI-STR DI(?)-ma(?) li-bi nu dib 


13) BE-ma genna ki-2. us-ru-— 14 


10) [If(2)] the man is seized (on) the first day 


of Nisan, multiply 1 by 21; (result:) 
21. Multiply 21 by 6; 
11) (result:) 2,6. (2,6) times 0;30; (result :) 


58. Our dur may very well be meant in TCL VI No 
13, reverse, right-hand column, lines 1-20 

59. MI SIR is not to be confused with MI-SAR, for 
which F. Thureau-Dangin, RA 10 (1913) 222 has sug 


gested the reading n ph be 


Srupies, Vou. 6 (1952) 


1,3. Total: 63 days. 
Venus are in the dur 

12) or in the MI-SIR, he will become well, 
If Mars ditto, subtract a fourth. If 
Mercury ditto, subtract a half. 

13) If Saturn ditto, subtract a tenth. If 
Mercury and Saturn are in the KI-DU 
or in the dur 

14) or in the MLSIR, he will become well: 
that man will not be seized. 


If Jupiter and 


(Remarks: Line 11: the sign used for ‘60”’ is the liga 
ture of DIS and SU which looks like KU. Line 12: 


here and in the next two lines, Strassmaier’s copy 

offers UR instead of LU. The sign -&7/ does not have 

the necessary vertical wedge in Strassmaier’s copy. 

Line 13: Is KI-DU somehow to be read tallu? 

MI-STR also occurs in TCL VI 11, obv. I8. 

Getting back to our main text, reverse 7f., 10f., 
and 19 are translated by B. Meissner, Klio 19 
(1925) 434. 

Reverse 11-14. This section is in confusion. 
The rising of Venus should have been combined 
with the disappearance of Jupiter, Mercury, 
Saturn, and Mars, respectively, but the line for 
Mercury has been omitted. This oversight is 
probably the reason why line 14, the final one of 
the section, omits the second half of the protasis 
as well as the whole apodosis. 

Reverse 29ff. ‘This section doubtless continues 
the pseudo-horoscopic omens, though no mention 
of a birth happens to be preserved. The as- 
sociated phenomenon is the appearance of one of 
the zigpu stars, whose culminations were used in 
the measurement of hours. Cf. most recently J. 
Schaumberger, SSB 3. Erg. 353f. and in a forth- 
coming article in ZA. In translating the star 
names, I slavishly follow Kugler, SSB 2. Erg. 
186. 

At this point should be mentioned a Seleucid 
text-—U. 197, excavated at Uruk and now in the 
Istanbul Museum—which F. R. Kraus (JCS 1, 
119) has characterized as a ‘“‘Genethliakon”. The 
following transcription of this text is based on a 
photograph: 

Obverse 

(Beginning broken.) 

1’) mtl-me Sd miil-ur-a . .| 
) mul 2 84 rap-pa-d{S(?)-ti-su 


i 
3’) milerz | 
) W-TUR a-lid-ma mf{iil 


5’) ™lkip-pal | 
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6’) ™iltqh-S4-a-tum! der babylonischen  Astrono- 
| 


7’) miil-gaSan-tin | mie, Leipzig, 1915. 


8’) mtil ni-bu-i Sd glab-si HAOG A. Jeremias, Handbuch der 

9g’) milg-sli-du altorientalischen Geisteskul- 

End broken.) tur, Leipzig, 1913 (2d ed., 

Reverse Berlin & Leipzig, 1929). 

(Beginning broken.) JCS Journal of Cuneiform Studies. 

1-3’) Summa (written BE-ma)| Ix Kuyunjik Collection, British 

1’-7’) Illegible traces on a mutilated surface. Museum. 

Iend broken.) IIx B. Landsberger, Der kultische 
Line 4’ of the obverse proves that Kraus was right Kalender der Babylonier und 

as usual) when he connected this fragment with ho- Assyrer (= Leipziger Semit. 

roscopy. The two preserved sections of the obverse Stud. VI 1/2, 1915). 

deal with births (not explicitly preserved in the first MLC Morgan Library Collection. 

section oe agerhong phenomena . the _ MVAG Mitteilungen der Vorderasia- 

stars, precisely as in the last preserve aragraphNn ° . ‘ 

of our nas text, TCL VI 14. | Also in Pear tisch-Aegyptischen Cesell- 

with the latter text is the fact that each line referred schaft. 

to a pair of ziqgpu stars. One could imagine that U. OLZ Orientalistische Literaturzel- 

197 (assuming that the identification of obverse and tung. 

reverse is wrong) is a piece that once was part of TCL RA Revue d’Assvriologie. 

VI 14, but the beginnings of the first 3 lines of the . : f Z : 

aidan Gal WE A tadadin ein delle: ka saneiiilbieg. Rm. I\ Fourth Rassam Collection, Brit- 

It is interesting to compare the writings of the names ish Museum. 

of some of the ziqgpu stars in U. 197 with the way they st George Smith Collection, Brit- 

appear in the classical list of TCL VI 21. The most ish Museum. 

interesting are rap-pa-. | ] for GIS-KUN, indicat oh Seleucid Era. 

ing the reading rapastu or rapaltu; and tak-Sd-a-tum SH a eeetab, Collection. — 


for UR-ka-a-ti, indicating the reading taskdati in the 
Museum. 


SHAW Sitzungsberichte der Heidelber- 
ger Akademie der Wissen- 


latter case, takSdtu (with metathesis) in the former. 


Abbreviations schaften. 


A Asiatic Collection, Oriental In- SL A. Deimel, Sumerisches Lexi- 
stitute Museum, Univ. of kon, II (Roma, 1928-1933). 
Chicago. Sp. Il (it) Second (Third) Spartoli Collec- 

AB Tablet collection, Bodleian tion, British Museum. 
Library, Oxford. SSB F. X. Kugler, Sternkunde und 

ABAW Abhandlungen der Bayerischen Sterndienst in Babel, I (1907); 
Akademie der Wissenschaf- II (1909-1924); Erganzun- 
ten. gen (1913-1914); 3. Er- 

AfO Archiv fiir Orientforschung. ginzungsheft, by J. Schaum- 

\O Tablet collection, Louvre, Paris. berger (1935). 

BM British Museum, London. St. Or. Studia Orientalia edidit 

BMR F. X. Kugler, Die babylonische Societas Orientalis Fennica. 
Mondrechnung, Freiburg, TCL VI Musée du Louvre, "éparte- 
1900. ment des antiqui es orien- 

CT Cuneiform Texts from: Baby- tales, Textes cunéiformes, 
lonian Tablets, &e., in the Vol. 6: F. Thureau-Dangin, 
British Museum. Tablettes d’Uruk 

HAB ik. F. Weidner, Handbuch (Paris, 1922). 

VAT Tablet Collection, Berlin Mu- 


60. The photograph shows -s4-, buf, the lighting was 
80 poor that I cannot positively exclude the reading seum. 


Cf. K 9794 (CT 26. 50) Il 3: ™"tak-Sd-a-[tum|). ZA Zeitschrift. fiir Assyriologie. 








“DOES AMARNA BEAR ON 


WituiaM IL. 


KARATEPE?” 


AN ANSWER 


Moran, S.J. 


West Baden College, West Baden Springs, Indiana, U.S.A. 


In JCS V (1951), pp. 58-61 Prof. Julian Ober- 
mann has raised the question, “Does Amarna 
Sear on WKaratepe?’’ His answer, an emphatic 
negative, is by way of reply to an article in which 
the writer, in view of the evidence of some ten 
passages, came to the conclusion: (1) that Amarna 
presents us with the idiom of an infinitive abso- 
lute plus nominative nominal pronominal sub- 
ject (plus object), the infinitive substituting for 
a finite verb; (2) that this idiom was the clear 
Canaanite parallel we had been looking for in 
our efforts to solve the qtl/ yqtl "nk construction 
in the Karatepe inscriptions.’ Prof. Obermann, 
however, not only denies the relevance of the 
Amarna evidence for the Karatepe problem, but 
also maintains that the writer failed to give the 
correct) analysis of the Amarna passages. In 
short, the Amarna evidence is at best irrelevant, 
but is probably non-existent. 

Its irrelevance is shown, he thinks, because 
the construction “is employed to define the time 
when, or the condition under which, an action 
has taken or will take place, while the action 
itself is deseribed by a finite verb....’% The 
construction is really that of a subordinate clause, 
or more accurately, a prepositional phrase of 


temporal or conditional character. Hence, what- 


ever its correct analysis, it cannot possibly bear 
on the Karatepe inscriptions, in which the prob- 
lem, the construction of independent sentences 
in Phoenician, is totally different. 

This abrupt dismissal of the Amarna evidence 
rests on the not only unproved but false assump- 
tion that if a speech-unit “is employed to define 
the time when, or the condition under which, an 
action has taken or will take place,” therefore it 
is subordinate or hypotactie. In a translation 
we may, or at times even be forced to, subordi- 
nate such a unit: but the speech categories of 
one language are no norm for the categories of 


another language. And to add one more banal- 


1. JCS IV (1950), pp. 169-172 
2. Obermann, p. S5S8b 


3. The preceding lines are a brief summary, more « 


) 


ess in his own words, of Obermann, thid 


76 


itv, where we subordinate one clause to another, 
If, for 
example, in Ruth 2.9 (wésdmit wéhdlakt) it is 


Canaanite for the most part coordinates.‘ 


permissible to translate the first member ‘when 
you are thirsty,’ and even to describe it as a tem- 
poral clause, the fact remains that this ‘time 
when” determination of the following clause is 
itself an independent clause. In itself such a 
determination does not indicate grammatical 
structure. 

Even granting then that the Amarna construe- 
tion “is employed to define the time when, ete.,’ 
we cannot immediately infer its subordination. 
In fact, in at least two of the Amarna passages 
quoted in the writer’s previous article even our 
own speech categories permit us to translate the 
infinitive member as an independent clause: A1, 
“My man arrived and he bound him” (for **When 
my man...’’); Bl, “He died; truly I learned of 
it’? (for ‘When he died ...”).6 Which transla- 
tion is more accurate depends entirely on the 
svntax of the original. How, therefore, Prof. 
Obermann, without first having determined the 
svntax of the passages, can go so far as to say 
that the Amarna construction may be rendered 
even “more accurately as a prepositional phrase 
of temporal or conditional character’’,® is difficult 
to explain. 

Testing the several hypotheses of prepositional 
phrase, hypotaxis, or parataxis as the correct 
analysis of the Amarna construction, we must 
rule out the first, as we shall see, on the basis of 
syntax. On the same grounds we must likewise 
rule out the second, there being not the slightest 
indication of the subordination of the first clause 
to the second. This lack of subordination ac- 
cords perfectly with Canaanite sentence structure 
in general, and the burden of proof is certainly 

$!. Examples in Hebrew are legion; Gesenius 
Kautzsch-Cowley, §§$156a, 158a, 159b-k, ete. Cf. also 
Gordon’s remarks, UH, p. 98, 13.54 

o. Al, ete 
the Amarna passages in the writer’s paper cited in fn. 1; 
here see p. 169b, 170a. 


, in this paper refer to the enumeration ol 


6. Obermann, ibid. 
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on those who would consider the clause as sub- 
ordinate. 

Before considering Prof. Obermann’s analysis 
of the Amarna passages, the writer would call 
attention to another instance of gafali in Amarna, 
unfortunately discovered too late for use in his 
first paper. In the writer’s opinion it is the coup 
de grace to any equivocations about subordinate 
It occurs in a Jerusalem letter, EA 
987.4548: Ya-di e-tel-li ™Pa-ti-ru 'rabis sarri 


clauses, ete. 


a-na mal al U-ru-sa-lim*®! pa-ta-a(!)-ri(!) "|" A |d- 


LI Ll 


da-ya a-di ma-sar-l vi-e-"e' [Sa ij-din 
Sarr. Wnudtzon, it is true, read pa-la-ar(!), 
but Schroeder’s autograph is very clear, Schroe- 
der himself adding the marginal note that the 
last sign is “‘eher rz als ar.’” 

On details of the translation there is room for 
disagreement. Prof. Albright’s recent transla- 
tion’ agrees with Knudtzon’s in joining the 
clause a-di... U-ru-sa-lim®! to what precedes, 


and 1 


1 taking ™ Ad-da-ya as subject of pa-ta-ar 
a-ri. Uf this be correct, then we have an exact 
parallel to the examples A1-B5 from Byblos: 
gatali plus nominative subject. However, Prof. 
Albright and the writer now translate: “Even 
before Pewure, the royal commissioner, came up 
‘to the land of Jerusalem, he removed “Addaya 
together with the garrison (and) the Egyptian 
officer “which my king had given (me).’”’ If this 
be correct, then we have an additional parallel 
to the subjectless dagali-ma in Bo. In either 
case galali is now unequivocally attested as de- 
scribing a definite, past action in an independent 


clause. 


7. VS XI 1683. 
8. Ancient Near Eastern Texts, p. 489b. 
9. ad before, 245.13, 256.32 There is no reason 
for taking e-fel-li as an infinitive (so Ebeling, KA II, 
p. 1401), unattested in Amarna, rather than the attested 
preterite (ef. ibid.); adi as a conjunction causes no 
difficulty (ibid., p. 1362; and note that Ebeling lists 
287.45 under the use of adi as a conjunction despite his 
classifying e-tel-/i as an infinitive), and the nominative 
Pa-vti-ru definitely favors the preterite 

10. See the remarks below on B6 

11. The solution of EA 116.10 ff. is, in the opinion of 
the writer, to be found in a similar past narrative use 
of maqali-ma: yi ~<a Sar\|ru i-nu-ma ma qa li-ma a 
m Abd-a-Si-ii 
Let the king know that the sons of ‘Abd-Ashirta 


massarti(lU N)-nu a sa ab-tu-Se mari 
“a 

fell upon our garrison and captured it.’? Knudtzon’s 
“dass ich erzweifell bin und klage’’ is only a guess 
Kootz’s (see ia Pa. p. 1461 s.v. maki ma-qa ti ma-a 


in-nu, “dass gefallen ist die Aussenstadt,’? is much 


Prof. Obermann’s view is that the Amarna 
construction does not involve an infinitive abso- 
lute at all, but rather is identical with the con- 
struction, common in Amarna as elsewhere in 
Semitic, in which an infinitive is introduced by a 
preposition and followed by its subject in the 
genitive.” The one difference is, he thinks, that 
in the ten passages studied by the writer there is 
an ellipsis of the preposition; the ellipsis is to be 
explained by the assumption that the Amarna 
writers felt free to omit the preposition when the 
infinitive was qualified by -ma. 

To support this view Prof. Obermann attempts 
to prove that the subjects of the infinitive are in 
the genitive, the writer’s attempt to prove they 
are in the nominative being characterized as 
“arbitrary postulation.”” This he does in a long 


footnote,” the substance of which—together 


With the writer’s criticism—is as follows: 

Al: “awili-ia, a plain genitive... .’’—In view 
of the evidence presented by the writer that 
awili-ia, béli-ia, ete., are very often clear nom- 


inatives, this apodictic. ‘plain genitive’ is. at 


better. However, aside from the difficulty of the writing 
ma-a-un-nu for the assumed Can. ma‘én(w)—we would 
rather expect ma-hu-(%é)-nu—the fem. suffix in sabti-Se 
remains to be explained. It cannot refer to Simyra in line 
10, for it is clear from the rest of the letter that Simyra 
itself had not yet been captured, The writer proposes 
that UN is the ideogram for massartu: in 136.18 ma-sa- 
ar-ta is found as a gloss of UN, and it is quite likely, 
as Knudtzon noted (ISA I, p. 498, fn. e), that in 114.31 
UN 


planation of the fem. suffix -se, though masgsartu is us- 


= massartu. This reading would give some ex 
ually treated ad sensum as a mase. pl. (see JCS V [1951], 
p. 34, fn. 11). Fora ana, ef. a da-ri-ti (74.13), a Sa 
Su-nu (103.10), a mi-ni (125.31 
(138.135)—all from Byblos. For ana rather than cna, 
ef. WA ID, p. 1374 (‘ana failsehlich gebraueht’’—idioma- 


and perhaps a i{a]-S 


lisch would be more exact; ef. aSdbu ana kuss7 in the same 
letter, 116.66, and Ugar. ytb lkht, UH 49.1.30). 

12. Obermann, p. 59b. Prof. Obermann complains 
(pp. 58-59) that the writer failed to state “the plain 
fact, highly pertinent to any appraisal of those passages, 
that their use is rather rare and exceptional, while actual 
prepositional phrases designed to take the place of 
temporal and conditional clauses are the rule and norm 
in Amarna as well as elsewhere in Semitic, being particu- 
larly well known to us from Hebrew.’ That gatdli-ma 
plus subject is rare the writer considered obvious from 
the fact that he could cite at the time only ten passages; 
that ‘‘actual prep phrases ...are the rule, ete.’’ is 
highly pertinent to any appraisal of the construction 
only when one overlooks the facts that rule out the 
comparison. 

13. P. 60, fn. 10. 
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least surprising." The fact is that such forms 
in Amarna are not “plainly”? any case, but one 
must, as the writer did," determine the case by 
analysis of parallel constructions. 

A2: according to Prof. Obermann, awildt hu- 
up-Si is either another genitive or a non liquet. 
The writer again had recourse to parallels, that 
is, A3-B5.'6 

A3: Prof. Obermann rejects the writer’s res- 
toration sdbu’! pt-t{d-tu| as irrelevant, since it is 
based on the equally irrelevant parallel in A4 
(137.49). The latter’s irrelevance is shown, he 
SALYS, by quoting an erroneuous use of TU in 
KA 202.18, a letter which does not come from 
$vblos, and by confusing TU with TU when 
citing the Byblian letter 137.39; the confusion 
of TU and TU is, it would seem, the basis for 
Prof. Obermann’s “and frequently passim.” 

In 137.39 we should of course read pi-td-ta(m), 
or more exactly, pt-ld-tas. A study, moreover, 
of the writings of this Egyptian word in 129 and 


= 


137 discloses that pi-(d-tu in the latter and its 
restoration in the former are far from irrelevant. 
In 129 pi-td-du occurs once and is the subject of 
lipusi (34); pt-td-ta; occurs four times, in each 
case after 7anu (30, 38, 49, 95), and the accusative 
is according to rule!’: pi-ld-la occurs once and is 
an objective genitive after usSar (78).2° In 137 
pi-ld-lu occurs once, the supposedly irrelevant 
case; pi-ld-al occurs once and is a clear construct 
(45), though the case is uncertain because of the 
dubious verb in the preceding line;  pi-td-tas 
occurs twice, once as the object of yadina (40), 
the second time as the object of yarhisa (98); 
pi-td-tu of line 49 is referred to in line 50 by the 
suffix -8¢ (ka-Sa-di-87). It is obvious therefore 
that both in 129 and 137 ERIN.MES pitalu/?, a 
is treated by the scribes like a Canaanite feminine 
singular noun, and that the use of the case-end- 
ings is flawless—-hence the significance of pt-td-tu 
in 137.49. 
the Byblos letters should be mentioned: AO 


7093.19,'9 subject of lisa, and itbid.. 56, subject of 


Two other occurrences of pi-ld-lu in 


list. In the same letter occur: pi-(d-te (8), a 


genitive dependent on wssar as in 129.78 above; 


14. JCS IV (1950), p. 169, fn. 7. 

15. Ibid. 

16. Tbid., fn. 8 

17. JCS IL (1948), p. 248, Comm. no. 28 

IS. For an objective genitive after an infinitive, ef 

sa-ar awil 113.29), a-na Su-te-erfa-wa-lt (108.49 
50). 

19. RA 19 (1922), p. 102. 


pt-id-ta; three times, object of yiSaru (10), after 
idnu-mi (18), object of yithammita (41); it is also 
referred to by the suffix -s7 (a-si-s7, 58). Again 
the same fem. sg. treatment, the same flawless use 
of case-endings. In short, wherever we find pi- 
fd-cu in the Byblos letters, it is a clear nominative. 
Hence only by the most arbitrary methods can 
one reject as meaningless its occurrence In 137.49 
and the restoration pi-t|d-tu| in 129.40, the ob- 
vious parallel to 137.49.°° 

Bl and B2: Prof. Obermann accepts as likely 
the suggestion of Prof. Albright and the writer 
that the use of Sa in the Byblos letters reflects 
Canaanite Awt2! Thus, comparing the use of 
hwt as a genitive in Ugaritic, he feels free to dis- 
miss the Sat after mdli-ma and patdri-ma as a 
genitive. The use of Sdt, however, in the 
Byblos letters merited closer attention, for it is 
used exclusively either as a demonstrative ad- 
jective or as a personal demonstrative pronoun 
in the nominative, the latter being the much 
commoner.” Unless, therefore, we are to pos- 
tulate two exceptions—the only two we must 
consider Sa both in Bl and B2 as nominatives. 

B3: rejecting the writer’s restoration, Prof. 
Obermann seems to suggest sabdt-mi-ni, -ni 
being “‘very possibly the normal Akkadian pro- 


nominal suffix ...and perhaps even intended as 


20. The above remarks are not meant to deny that 
Ligyv. pitdtye (pdtyw) gave rise to some confusion among 
the Canaanite seribes. Besides treating it as a declinable 
fem. sg., they also employed pi-td-ti more or less con- 
sistently, regardless of case. No fixed rules, therefore, 
are possible, but the usage of each letter must be 
examined. 

21. JCS IV (1950), p. 167 (on 1. 38) and p. 168 (on 
1. 50). The comparison of Sa with hwt was made in order 
to offer some explanation of the fact that Sa in Amarna 
is virtually confined to the Byblos letters; for though 
Accadian in form, it is Canaanite in syntax. As far as 
the evidence of actual usage goes, the reference to the 
Yehimilk inscription is more pertinent, since a geni- 
tival use of Sa, parallel to the use of Ugar. hw, is un- 
attested; see fn. 22. 

22. Sit = pers. pro. in nominative; 74.52, 76.11, 15, 
20, 79.45, 84.17, [88.9], 92.41, 94.64, 66, 69, 72, 95.21 (?), 
106.39, 119.58, 128.26 (2), 132.24 (2), 138.6; Sat = demonst. 
adj.: 84.35, 90.21 (2). In 83.37 (u8-Si-ra-Su Su-ut) the 
writer believes that Saf is not the subject of the verb, 
but rather is to be compared to the use of the personal 
pron. in Hebrew and Ugaritie to emphasize the pro 
nominal suffix; thus, render “Send him back, him!” 
The reading ana Sat in 85.84 and 94.76 is extremely 
doubtful, and the badly damaged context is of no help; 


elsewhere we find ana SdSu. 





1 
\) 


if 


le 





Moran 
an enclitic.’” The pronominal suffix in the 
Byblos letters is never -ni; it is -nu.* Moreover, 
-mi never separates a noun and its pronominal 
suffix, nor do the examples cited by Prof. Ober- 
mann (ana-me Ssarri [197.6], 7Stu-mi pa-ni [161.31], 
ete.) prove it did or could do so. What is meant 
by enclitic -nz is not clear to the writer, unless it 
is the -nz in forms like tadind-ni (126.64, 65). If 
such forms are referred to, one asks for a parallel; 
if not, one asks for an example. 

B4: Prof. Obermann considers ni-nu-wmn an 
error for the non-existent -nz (see above). He 
considers Su-nu of course as the pronominal suf- 
fix, but -mz never separates a noun and its suffix 
(see above). 

B5: the writer accepts Prof. Obermann’s criti- 
ism and admits that he should not have used a 
passage the reading of which is doubtful. Rather 
the other examples should have been used to con- 
firm the correctness of Ebeling’s view, which was 
arrived at independently of any concern for the 
form involved in a-pa-s7. 

B6: Prof. Obermann and the writer agree at 
least on the fact that da-ga-li-ma is grammatically 
subjectless. The former, however, would com- 
pare the use of the infinitive in Gen. 25.26; the 
writer insists that the use of gatdli-ma/-mi in the 
other Amarna passages must guide our interpre- 
tation here, and he would compare the use of the 
subjectless infinitive absolute in Hebrew, in which, 
as in this case, the subject is determined by the 
context. For a parallel to the use of dagdli-ma, 
cf. Hag. 1.9. 

In short, Prof. Obermann’s attempt to explain 
the subjects of the infinitives as genitives appears 
to the writer unsuccessful. Most of his ex- 
planations simply collapse when confronted with 
the established facts. It is these same facts 
Which make imperative the explanation of the 
infinitive-subjeects as nominatives.” 

23. Obermann’s remarks here might be misunder- 
stood to mean that Knudtzon in some way supported 
either of Obermann’s suggestions. Actually Knudtzon 
Separates mi-ni from gsa-bat, and in simple despair 
renders, ‘“‘Was sind. * (Correct the writer’s article, 
p. 170, fn. 14, ‘denied by Knudtzon,”’ to ‘‘denied Knudt- 
zon’’; the latter is the reading of the manuscript. * When 
Knudtzon published EA he did not have the parallel 
of AO 7093, which, the writer is sure, would have guided 
his restoration and interpretation of 129.32-34 

24. Bohl, Die Sprache der Amarnabriefe, p. 27, §15. 
25. It seems to the writer that Prof. Obermann could 
have saved himself the effort of trying to get around 


: ANSWER 79 


Other difficulties with Prof. Obermann’s analy- 
sis are not lacking. To mention only one, there 
is the consistent use of the conjunction uv between 
the two members of the sentence. Prof. Ober- 
mann tries to minimize the importance of this 
fact by referring to Ugaritic and Hebrew parallels, 
in which such a syndetic element is found even 
after prepositional phrases.*6 He fails to cite 
an Amarna parallel, though at least two are to 
be found.” However, there is not one indis- 
putable case in the Byblos letters.2s And even 
if we admit that the conjunction was so used 
occasionally in the Byblos letters, the absolute 
consistency with which the conjunction is used 
after the type infinitive plus subject is in striking 
contrast with the almost equal consistency with 
which it is omitted after the type preposition 
plus infinitive plus subjective genitive.’ This 
is but one more indication that the infinitive 


the clear evidence for the nominative subjects, and yet 
still maintained the parallel with the prepositional 
phrases in Hebrew. A nominative subject of an infini- 
tive governed by a preposition is well attested (GKC, 
$115g-k). This, in fact, was the very tentative posi- 
tion that the writer took in his dissertation before he 
saw that Arabie gatali was the obvious solution of his 
difficulties. The difficulties, which could not be mini- 
mized, were: (1) the assumption of an ellipsis in every 
case without a single parallel in the letters to support 
it (Obermann’s appeal to -ma is also unsupported); 
(2) contrary to the evidence on the use of w (on which 
see below), the assumption that the infinitive member 
is subordinate to the following clause; (3) the fact that, 
when the preposition is used, there is no evidence for 
the use of the nominative. 

26. P. 59, fn. 9. 

27. KA 245 8a a-di ka-Sa-di-ia 4 da-ky-8u; 256 ®a-di 
ka-Sa-di-ka *i8-tu harrani™e-"'-ka t% an-nu-[ui| *ka-si-id. 

28. There are only two instances where such a use 
of uw may be found: 79 *[es]-tu sa-ba-at al Bit-A|r-ha| 
2la-nal| pi-i "Abd-a-Si-ir-la *|u] ki-na-na_ tu-ba-%-na 
24(7-p]é-Sa al Gub-la; 137 a-na u%-mi ka-Sa-di-8i & ®'ta-ra 
at GluX! a-na Sarri be-li-ia. As to the first, Knudtzon 
considers the restoration of & in line 23 doubtful because 
of lack of room; see EA I, p. 390, fn. d. The writer 
would readily admit the second example, though Prof. 
Albright joins ana ami to sama of the previous line 
(ANET, p. 4838b). Cf. also AO 7093 “tu a-nu-mi “tu t-du. 

Knudtzon’s restoration of 115.19-20 is mere guesswork 
and need not be taken seriously. 

29. Cf. the asyndetic union in the following: 7Stu, 
79.8 ff., 138. 75 ff.; ina, 69.25 ff., 70.27 ff., 77.13 ff., 105.18 
ff., 112. 41, 119.15, 130.29 ff.; adi, 70.23, 71.26 ff., 79.17, 
31 ff., 82.19, 88.27, 102.16, 113.28, 127.38 ff. This list is 
not exhaustive, containing only the examples where on 
the analogy of the hypothetical prepositionless infini 
tive we would most expect to find u between the preposi 
tional phrase and the clause. 
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construction is a clause, not a prepositional 
phrase. 

In conclusion, one more point: it struck the 
writer as curious that, searching as Prof. Ober- 
mann’s criticism is, he passes over in complete 
silence the writer’s emphasis on the parallel be- 
tween Amarna and Arabic qgatali. He merely 
mentions in passing the writer’s professed in- 
ability to explain the origin of the 7-ending and 
arbitrary appeal to ‘‘another and more complex 
case-system lost to us in- prehistory.’*° But 
neither Prof. Obermann’s silence nor the writer’s 
inability to explain origins can obscure the ob- 
vious parallel between an adverbial gatali in 
Arabic and the use of gafalz in Amarna.* 


30. Obermann (quoting the writer), p. 59b 

31. The writer sees no reason for a detailed reply to 
Prof. Obermann’s remarks on the extra-Amarna evi 
dence Note, however, the following l in order to 
isolate the testimony of Keel. 4.2 he must reject tamék 
in Ps. 17.5, accepted by Briggs (ICC. p 134), Butten 


wieser (The Psalms, p. 484 probably Ehrlich (Die 


Prof. Obermann’s detailed criticism of the 
writer’s first presentation of the Amarna evidence 
and his own attempt at a solution along other 
lines have provided the writer with an oppor- 
tunity to clarify and expand many features of 
the Amarna material which really deserved more 
detailed treatment. For this the writer can 
only be grateful. 


Psalmen, p. 30), and rejected by some on other than 
grammatical grounds (e.g., H. Schmidt, Die Psalmen, 
p. 25); (2) he must likewise offer a new grammatical 
analysis of Ist. 3.138 and 9.1, which the writer doubts 
anyone will accept—neither the commentators (Holler, 
Paton, Schildenberger, Wildeboer) nor Streidl, who has 
studied the syntax and style of Esther most closely 
(ZAW 55 |1937], pp. 73-108; ef. especially p. 75), offer 
any support to Obermann’s original view; (3) if the 
Sy rac examples are to be taken as due to ellipsis of the 
finite verb, we should perhaps be as generous with 
ellipses in the Karatepe inscriptions. On further paral 
lels to Amarna and Karatepe in Ugaritie, see Herdner, 
GLECS V, p. 62, and Wevers, ZAW 62 (1949-50), pp 
316-317. 








THE “ELATIVE” IN WEST-SEMITIC AND AKKADIAN 


KX. A. SPEISER 


University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia, Penna., U.S.A. 


1. The present paper links up with one that 
I read before the American Oriental Society in 
1934! and published in JAOS two years later.’ 
The subject of that study was the origin of the 
so-called causative in Semitic. The conclusions 
pertinent to this discussion were briefly as follows: 

(a) Semitic formed its causative stems by 
means of morphemes which ultimately may be 
reduced to two, one with a sibilant initial, as i 
the Akkadian Saf‘el, and the other with a laryn- 
geal initial, as in the Hebrew hif‘il.’ 

(b) Within the Semitic languages there is a 
striking correspondence between this verbal mor- 
pheme and the initial sound of the third-person 
pronoun. The prevailing regularity of this cor- 
respondence! precludes any possibility of CO- 
incidence. 

ec) An interrelationship is thus established 
which is morphologic but not phonologic.. It 


1. JAOS 54 (1984) 334. 

2. Ibid. 56 (1936) 22-33. 

3. Subsequent development of A- > ’- is demon 
strated for the causative unambiguously within Aramaic 
and less direetly, in Arabie. G. Bergstriisser, Kinfiih 
rung 12, takes it for granted; ef. also JAOS 56.25. 1 
cannot accept the conclusion of C. H. Gordon, Ugaritie 
Handbook (1947) 72, that ‘‘Proto-Northwest-Semitic 
apparently contained all three types’ (i.e., 8-, h-, and 

> ef. next note. 

1. This statement finds striking support in Minaean 
where §- characterizes both the third person pronoun 
and the causative, as distinct from Sabaean where the 
sume functions are performed by h In Aramaic the 
limited number of s-causatives can be, and generally 
has been, traced to Safels borrowed from Akkadian. 
The only notable exception to the rule would seem to 
be Ugaritie, because here the Saf'el is clearly established 
whereas the h-causative is 
Harris, JAOS 58 


Yet the presence of some causative h 


alongside the h-pronoun 
rudimentary 
1938} 103-11 


(see especially Z Ss 


forms should suffice to mark the correct historical se 
juence in ( garitic, suggesting a specific loeal develop 
ment in which the &-form (whether imported with 
prominent culture words from Akkadian—as is the case 
in Aramaie—or otherwise domiciled) ‘‘came to be fa 
vored over the common h(’) stem’’ (Harris, loc. cit. 
11] 

5. And hence also not etymological, a point which 


cannot be stressed too strongly. If the conditional 


S] 


follows that the pronoun &&@ entered into the 
formation of the Saf‘el just as Ad(’) underlay the 
formation of the hifi. 

(d) This specialized application of the pronoun 
is explained by the fact that the morphemes in 
question, originally demonstratives, functioned 
also as pronouns of emphasis. 

(e) This explanation, in turn, helps to account 
consistently for other phenomena usually re- 
garded as unrelated: the use of the Hebrew hif‘il 
for such non-transitive concepts as colors, physi- 
cal states, and the like; the formation of Arabic 
adjectives of color or enduring qualities by means 
of a morpheme that is identical, at least in form, 
with the preformative of stem IV (agtala); and 
lastly, it aecounts also for the Arabic elative 
proper, with the same preformative, which marks 
off adjectives from their positive grade. 

(f) It follows that the Semitic causative is a 
relatively late form which owes its origin to but 
one of several prominent applications of special- 
ized morphemes of emphasis. 

The discussion below will deal primarily with 
another type of these emphatic forms, one which 
the earlier article could take up only in passing. 
Whereas the first paper dealt largely with the 
verb, the present analysis will concern itself in 
the main with adjectives and stative forms re- 
lated to adjectives. For the sake of convenience 
I shall apply the term ‘“‘elative”’ in a broad sense 
to the several types to be discussed. On formal 
grounds this designation commends itself imme- 
diately in that the several classes to be discussed 


relate in one way or another to the recognized 


particle hm of Ugaritic is cognate with Sam- in Akkadian 


Summa, as recently maintained by A. Haldar (JCS 4 


1950] 64), then the same A: correspondence would have 
to apply to the respective h- and &-phonemes in general, 
at least initially; yet note West-Semitie sm, South- 
Semitic *sm, Akk. Sumu ‘name’ and the countless other 
instances of the same kind. We cannot, of course, 
estimate conditions in remote Hamito-Semitic stages. 
In historic times, at any rate, the pronouns and causa 
tive morphemes with sibilant and laryngeal respectively 
are morphologically parallel but phonologically distinet. 
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elative. An attempt will be made, moreever, to 
demonstrate that the relationship extends also 
to meaning as well. The material utilized will 
be limited to Arabic, Hebrew, and Akkadian. 
For one, it is in these three languages that the 
forms involved would seem to have attained 
And for 


another, Akkadian, Hebrew, and Arabic between 


their most characteristic development. 


them offer ample assurance that a phenomenon 
common to all three belongs to the field of Com- 


parative Semitic.® 


2. The thesis, then, here to be defended is 
(a) that Semitic in general had once an elative 
or emphatic form indicated by a special prefix, and 
(b) that the prefix in question was homoge- 
neous with that of the so-called causative. 
Such a view is by no means self-evident. Not 
only is the presence of an elative in Akkadian 
unrecognized in Akkadian grammars, but even 
the antiquity of the form within Arabic itself has 
been subjected to conflicting estimates. 
Some modern students of Arabie hold that the 
‘aqlal form of the adjective is a specifically Arabic, 
and hence recent, development.’ Others would 
associate ‘agtal(u) with the verbal stem ‘agtala 
(IV). thus assuming an older background for 
the elative. A common West-Semitic source 
was advocated as early as 1889 by Paul de La- 
garde,” who adduced for comparison Hebrew 


6. With regard to the problem here under discussion, 
this faet is amply stressed in H.S. Nyberg’s study on 
Wortbildung mit Priifixen in den semitischen Sprachen, 
Le Monde oriental 14 (1920) 177 ff., where an impressive 
amount of relevant material has been gathered and 
analyzed. My conelusions coincide with Nyberg’s, and 
those of K. Vollers, ZA 17 (1903) 321-32, before him, in 
finding a close connection between the elative and the 
causative. We diverge sharply in respect to many 
details, Lut most notably in this: Nyberg views all 
causative prefixes of Semitic as having equal validity 
in each subdivision of the family, whereas I am able to 
ascribe this function to but one favorite morpheme in 
each instance This is not said to depreciate Nyberg’s 
stimulating and often pioneering efforts; nor can the 
circumstance be held against him that in dealing with 
Akkadian he could barely scratch the surface and had 
to rely on many illustrations that are not relevant. 

7. Cf. C. Broekelmann, Grundriss 372; F. Rosenthal, 
Festschrift fiir Leo Baeck (1938) 175-81, where the 
problem is clearly stated and the necessary literature 
cited 

8. As suggested already by the Kufie grammarians, 
ef. ZA 17.312 

9. Ubersicht tiber die im Aramiiischen, Arabischen 
und Hebriiischen tibliche Bildung der Nomina 120 f. 


denominatives of the hif‘il class which are notable 
for their intransitive, non-causative connotations. 
Cognate forms outside Arabie would establish. 
of course, automatically the pre-Arabic origin 
of the formation as a whole. 

Before we glance at the Arabic-Hebrew corre- 
spondences that are involved, it will be useful to 
break down the ‘agtalu class into three types: 
(A) colors, e.g., ‘abyad “white”; (B) bodily de- 
fects and other lasting qualities or conditions, 
e.g., ‘ahras “dumb”; (C) elatives proper, e.g., 
‘ahsan “fairer” : hasan “fair.” On this basis 
Arabic and Hebrew compare as follows: 


Arabic Hebrew 
Type A 
Type B 
Type C 


‘abyad “white”  hilbin “became white” 
‘ahras “‘dumb”’ hehris “became still’’ 
‘ahsan “fairer”? [0| 


Mach example stands for its entire type. The 
formatives employed for the purpose by both 
languages are precisely the same that are used 
in their respective causatives. Arabic, however, 
has reserved the formation for adjectives (all 
three types), whereas Hebrew has confined it to 
denominatives corresponding to Types A and 
B."" Each language fills out the pattern in its 
own particular way. Arabic denominatives to 
‘aqtalu take the form iqtalla (LX) or igqtdlla (X1). 
On the other hand, Hebrew adjectives of Type A 
appear in the basic stem-form (labdn ‘‘white’’); 
Type B occurs usually in the form q7ttil (hérés 
“dumb’’);" Type C has no morphologic repre- 
sentation in Hebrew, being expressed instead 
either syntactically or by means of prepositions. 

It is obvious that the above correspondences 
are incomplete, however suggestive they may 
appear to be. They are not sufficient in them- 
selves to demonstrate an underlying generic con- 
nection. The possibility of similar though inde- 
pendent developments must be entertained until 
all chance of coincidence has been eliminated. 
It so happens that Akkadian has a distinctive 
contribution to make on this very problem. 


10. See especially G. Bergstriisser, Hebriiische Gram- 
matik II (Verbum) pp. 102-04. 

11. Oceasionally qgattul, as in Sakkula ‘“childless,” 
with corresponding verbs in the qal as well as hif‘il. In 
Akkadian the favorite nominal class with this function 
is quttulu. Note also the doubling of the third radical 
in the Arabie stems IX and XI, which configurate with 
‘agtal; further Heb. nominal forms of the types sa’nan 
“peaceful” and ‘wmlal “languishing,” as well as the 
higtll verbs, including *h&thww ‘‘bowed down.” 
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Special circumstances render the Akkadian evi- 
dence decisive and far-reaching in more ways 
than one. 

One point above all others is basic to the follow- 
ing discussion. Alongside the established corre- 
lation between the causative prefix and the third- 
person pronoun in Semitic we have seen so far 
indications of a similar ultimate correlation be- 
.tween the causative and the elative prefixes in 
Arabic and Hebrew. If Akkadian is to bear out 
these indications, it too must possess an elative; 
moreover, that elative has to be homogeneous 
with the morpheme of the Akkadian causative. 
It should, furthermore, be remembered that each 
Semitic language had at any given time no more 
than one productive causative morpheme. In 
other words, while Semitic as a family yields 
jointly the causative morphemes h, ’, &, and s 
(descriptively stated), only one of these is at 
home in a given individual language. Accord- 
ingly, it is unsound and futile to posit all four 
for any one language, as has been done," or even 
to combine any two of these locally. Con- 
versely, if only the specific causative morpheme 
of the given language proves to correlate with 
the third-person pronoun on the one hand" and 
the elative morpheme on the other, the under- 
lying significance of such a correlation should be 
immediately apparent. 

12. I.g., by Nyberg, with serious harm to his central 
thesis. His view that *’arba'- ‘four’ is a Common 
Semitic instance of the elative-causative morpheme 

p. 224) is, of course, untenable because (1) only one 
numeral is affected, and (2) a phonologic explanation 
accounts for the form very well. <A similar role for the 
initial in *Samay “heaven”’ (p. 210) seeks the support of 
an unsupportable etymology. 

13. The customary props for an elative ’- in Hebrew, 
namely, ’akzab “deceitful,” ’akzdr ‘‘eruel,’’ and ’aytan 
“enduring’”’ (ef. J. Barth, Nominalbildung [1899] 224) 
collapse for lack of native etymologies (with the possible 
exception of the first example which may well be mere 
coincidence), and more especially because of the more 
numerous instances where such an ’- can be nothing 
else than prothetie and hence phonologic; ef. Bauer- 
Leander 487. Even Barth is obliged to concede (loc. 
cit.) that the reason for an elative in these isolated 
instances is not apparent. The elative element in 
Hebrew has to be /-, and is indeed found in this form in 
the numerous examples of the intransitive hif‘il. 

l4. For the apparent exception of North Arabic 
South Arabie remains regular) see above, note 4. The 
disparity within Ugaritie has been dealt with in note 4. 

15. The three main types of Arab. ’agtal could not, 
then, be regarded with Brockelmann, Grundriss 372 as 
“ganz junge, speziell arabische Bildungen.”’ 


3. Since the Akkadian causative morpheme is 
§ plus a vowel, the posited Akkadian elative 
should have the same initial consonant if the 
correlation advocated above is valid. As a 
matter of fact, Akkadian possesses a large number 
of nominal forms with an initial non-radical &. 
The first attempt at a comprehensive explanation 
of these forms was made, more than thirty years 
ago, by H. 8S. Nyberg.'® Although much of Ny- 
berg’s detail is now out of date and out of focus, 
which makes his specific conclusions untenable, 
his general approach was sound in that he sought 
to relate pertinent phenomena in the pronominal, 
nominal, and verbal categories. Nyberg viewed 
the nominal forms with S-initial as the product 
of relative Sa plus genitive. The relative particle 
he connected ultimately with the demonstrative 
sa." The question, however, of a possible Ak- 
kadian elative was not pursued. 

It is clear today that Akkadian nominal forms 
with &- go back to more than one source. It 
remains to be established whether among these 
forms there exists a sufficient mumber’ with 
clearly elative connotation. I ventured an ex- 
press reference to the elative in Akkadian in the 
afore-mentioned paper of 1934,'° and W. Eilers 
made the same suggestion independently in a 
paper read in 1936." In their translations of 
given &-forms some contemporary Assyriologists 
consistently indicate an elative force; others, 
however, have not observed this usage. The 
problem calls, therefore, for a systematic inquiry. 

At this point the reminder may not be amiss 
that the term “‘elative” is being used here in the 
broader sense of some specially emphasized con- 
notation. It has to be applied in Arabic to a 
group of adjectives which we had reason to sub- 
divide into three types (cf. A, B, and C, above). 
The pertinent Hebrew examples are stative verbal 
forms. The Akkadian instances to be adduced 
will be found to include nominal forms (sub- 
stantives, adjectives, and verbal nouns), stative 
verbs, as well as transitive forms. They will 
prove to correspond in part to typical Arabic 
forms, particularly Type C, and in part to char- 


16. Op. cit. (note 6) 191 ff. 

17. The two, moreover, cannot be related for pho 
nemic reasons; ef. JCS 1 326. 

18. P. 32. 

19. ZDMG 89 (for 1935) 18*. But it is the Saf‘el as 
such that constitutes the starting point in Wilers’ 
opinion. 
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acteristic Hebrew forms; in some instances more- 
over, Akkadian turns out to possess elative types 
not known elsewhere in Semitic. 

Because of inner-Akkadian conditions the dis- 
tinction between adjectival and stative verbal 
bases in Akkadian is even less sharp than in 
Hebrew or Arabic. Adjective and ‘‘permansive”’ 
are often interchangeable in that the ‘‘perman- 
sive” functions as an adjective predicatively 
employed, while the converse use of apparent 
“permansives” in an attributive sense (equipped 
with the nominative ending) is also well attested. 
or our present purposes the ultimate difference 
between the two is immaterial. What matters 
only is the question whether a given s-form at- 
tributively used might not be regarded as a ‘‘per- 
mansive’”’ of the causative stem. In most such 
instances the context will normally suggest the 
correct division: av &-form in apposition to clear 
adjectives will usually have to be classified as 
tinh adjective. Moreover, a torm like usalbar 
see below) which can mean only ‘becomes old,”’ 
and not “is made old,” establishes conclusively 
and independently the existence of non-causative 
S-forms even with the verb. The evidence, in 
short, is cumulative in the main. 

The examples listed below are by no means 
exhaustive. They have been sir gled out  pri- 
marily for the relative clarity of their meaning 
and context. Marginal or ambiguous cases have 
been left out altogether. The intent throughout 
has been to emphasize the typical rather than the 
exceptional. In order to hold the presentation 
down to manageable proportions, citations for 
each example have been limited to the necessary 


minimum. 


4. The first group to be considered consists of 
bases whose adjectival connotation — is usually 
apparent. The basic sense may be described in 
general as normative, in that the qualities or 


states in question are (a) meliorative, or (b) de- 


20. As it must be also in such phrases as asru Supsuqu 
tor reasons of grammat seareely a predicative construe 
tion) as well as of meaning. The significant passage 
Sennacherib, Or. Inst. Prism 1 69,71) reads: egel nam 

Is vad Sis a kabma as ‘ S ips qu na sé pe 4a 
mantis attac “where the terrain was difficult I rode 
on horseback - where it was too steep I made my 
wavy on foot like the wild-ox.’’ There can be here no 
question of the terrain having been made difficult (pet 


mansive 


Srupies, Vou. 6 (1952) 


teriorative. The s-form signifies in each instance 
some intensification of the basic meaning. 


a. The surbi Class 
raba “great” : Surbaé “‘supreme”’ 


As an epithet of gods and goddesses (Surbdtum) 
passim.” Not ‘magnified’ which would scarcely 
be the most suitable divine epithet as applied 
by mortals. Cf. E(ntima)-e(lis) VII 94: sé ina 
lq! ahhiP!-su Sur-bu-u_ e-tel nap-har-Si-un “who 
is supreme among the gods his brothers, the lord 
of them all.’ Alongside the common adjectival 
forms (used either attributively or as predicates), 
we have also the abstract, e.g., Sur-bu-ut-ka 
[gigi “thy pre-eminence are the Igigi’”’ KAR 
25 obv. 1 15. 


(wiatru “exceeding” : Sdturu “surpassing”’ 


Attributive: “Warduk [bélu| kab-tu Su-tu-ru “Mar- 
duk [the lord], puissant, surpassing’ BA V3 
349.21; similarly, Su-tu-ru ta-a-Su “the surpassing 
spell against him” E-e 1 62.2! Predicative: Su-tur 
la-a-an-Su “surpassing was his stature” ibid. 
I 99; e-nu-su lu-uw Su-tu-rat ibid. VI 107 “his 
sovereignty” is indeed surpassing.’ Note also 
the constructs or similar compounds which fur- 
ther enhance the elative meaning, e.g., Su-fw 
uz-nia ibid. | 59 and Su-tu-ru ha-si-su Wing, 


STC [205.6 “surpassing in wisdom, understand- 


21. Forexamples ef. M. Weir, L(exicon of) A(ceadian 
P(rayers) 353f.; see also ibid., s.v., for other illustra 
tions of the terms listed below 

22. So translated by Weir and others. 

23. W. von Soden, ZA 47 14. For greater simplicity, 
the line count in E-e is given after R. Labat, Le Poéme 
babylonien de la Création. 

24. Note also the Old Babylonian passage . . . Su-tu 
ru-um Sa er-pt-e-tim “the excessive ...of the clouds”’ 
ZA 43 310.21. 

25. This rather than ‘high priesthood’? would seem 
to be the correct meaning of entitu; note especially that 
en outranks both dingir and lugal in such passages 
as Kramer, Sumerian Mythology 116.3. The elevation 
of Marduk (and of Enlil before him) in the I-e passage 
cited above clearly harks back to such celestial rankings 

26. This force of Saturu should help to explain the 
Hebrew cognate in the disputed form t6far Gen 49-4 in 
which a textual error has often been suspected. It 


makes admirable sense as it stands (‘‘thou shalt [not 
excel”). The pertinent verses (3-4) may therefore be 
rendered: ‘Reuben, thou art my first-born, my might 


and the first-fruits of my strength, exceeding 


in rise and exceeding nh power. Unstable as water, 


” 


thou shalt not excel, ete. 
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ing.’ These epithets are applied to an Ea or a 
Marduk. 
may be given the epithet atram/atar-hasis (with- 


Lower creatures (men or animals) 


out s 
saqu “lofty” > Susqu “exalted” 


Su-us-qu ma-’-dis e-li-Su-nu a-tar_ mim-mu-|ma| 
“oreatly exalted was he [Marduk] above them, 
exceeding throughout”? E-e I 92. Cf. also lu-u 
“verily exalted is the 
son... |Marduk!”’ ibid. VI 106. The base stem 


alone was felt to be sufficiently ‘‘elative”’ in force 


SU-US-GU-Ma ma-ru... 


to serve as a favorite divine epithet; cf. Tallqvist, 
Akkadische Gétterepitheta 229 f. Marduk, how- 
ever, requires superlatives as is shown by susqa 


and the added emphasis of mdd7s and elistinu 


(w)aqru “precious” : suquru “most preyious”’ 


Su-ul-tum Su-qu-rat ‘the dream is most precious”’ 
Gilg. Th. Pl. 18.39; Sap-tan Su-qu-ra-a-lus “whose 
lips are most precious” Thureau-Dangin, TU 
51.42; [NJAg[P4] ni-siq-tti NA, Su-qu-ra-ti “choice 
stones, most precious stones’? Nabonidus, Eski- 
Harran i 25f.°5 

\s the above examples indicate, most occur- 
rences in this group are references to gods. Each 
constitutes a suitable analogue of Arabic ‘akbar, 
i.e., an elative of Type C 


b. The Supsuqu Class 


pasqu “difficult” : SupSsuqu “most difficult” 


pa-as-qat né-bir-tum Sup-su-qat vi-ru-uh-Sa "difficult 
is the crossing, most difficult the way thereto” 
Gilg. Th. Pl. 39.24. This is an instance of what 
may be called climactic parallelism wherein the 
second member of a sequence introduces a height- 
ened aspect of the first. Cf. also d8-ru Sup-Su-qu 
“terrain unusually difficult, too steep’ D. D. 
luckenbill, Sennacherib 166.71 (see above, note 
20): li-é-as-su Sup-su-qal-ma “his wisdom is most 
difficult” ZA 43 66.257. 
saqu, a plainly independent nominal formation, 


Note particularly Sap- 


e.g., 77?! ab-bé-e-Su t-te-ru ina sap-sa-qi “the gods 
his fathers he rescued in distress’? E-e VI 127, 


and et. the parallel 7-na pu-us-qi dan-nv ibid. 


VIT 23. 


27. Variant gives the permansive Su-uéS-qi. 
28. B. Landsberger, Halil Edhem Volume (1947) 128. 


marsu “ill, suffering” : Sumrusu “sorely afflicted, 


painful” 


mar-su Sum-ru-su arad-ka “ill, sorely afflicted. is 
thy servant” King, Magic 22.11, once again with 
the gradation base stem: elative. Vor the fem. 
of this common term cf., e.g., al-kat-su-nu lu-u 
Sum-ru-sa-at-ma “be their conduct ever so pain- 
ful” K-e I 46. 


anhu “weary” : Sdnuhu “exhausted” 


ana-ku al-si-ki an-hu Su-nu-hu Sum-ru-su arad-ki 
“T called to thee, thy weary, exhausted, sorely 
afflicted servant” KB VI/2 128.42” Here we 
have a succession of three adjectives, the first in 
base stem, the second an elative of the first, and 
the third an elative of a synonymous term. Note, 
further, [u]l ¢-ba-as-8i ina gi-mir “I-gi-gi Sa Su- 
nu-hu ba-li-ka followed by [ina] ii! naphar 
hi-is-Sa-ti Sa Su-tu-ru ki-ma ka-a-la ‘‘there is none 
among all the Igigi more exhausted than thou, 
(none) among the gods of all the world as sur- 
passing as thou” ibid. 98.45f. Cf. also ug-mu 
Su-ta-nu-hu mu-Su gir-ra-a-né-e “the day is ex- 
treme weariness, the night weeping” IX 3291 
(Babyloniaca 7, Pl. XI) 20. 
adru “dark, disturbed” : Swduruw “in mourning, 
in consternation” 


pal-ha-ku-ma_ ad-ra-ku us Su-ta-du-ra-kus “Tam 
afraid and disturbed) and in- consternation” 
V. Scheil, Sippar 6.9 and the various references 
in Weir, LAP 5; ala! lu-w Su-’-du-ru e-lis u Sap- 
lis “the gods above and below shall be in con- 
sternation” E-e VI 143 (ZA 47 7). 


In each of the above instances the §-form em- 
phasizes some outstanding quality or condition. 
The elative force involved is brought out with 
particular clarity by the graded pairs pasqu- 
SupSuqu, marsu-sumrusu, anhu-Stinuhu, adru- 
Saiduru. The Arabic form ‘agtal constitutes once 
again a good analogue.” It should be stressed, 
however, that the Arabic type remains productive 
throughout whereas the Akkadian examples form 
a limited and closed group. On the other hand, 
the obvious popularity of the &-form in such com- 

29. For other occurrences ef. Weir, LAP 22. 

30. In the verb, stem XI in particular provides close 
semantic parallels. The corresponding Akkadian form 
appears as Sutaqtulu, ef. von Soden, ZA 49 178. 
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positions as Eniima-eliS points up this usage as 
one of the characteristics of the so-called hymnal- 
epic dialect, which goes back to Old Babylonian 
times.*! 

Closely allied are s-forms from what are pre- 
dominantly stative verbal stems, which yield a 
durative connotation: 


pasth “is at rest, at peace” : Supsuhu “peaceful” 


ur-ri-iS la Su-up-Su-ha-ku mu-si-is la sa-al-la-ku 
si have ho repose by day (or) rest by night”’ 
Ki-e I 38; note the parallel sal/aku (without S-) 
which confirms the non-causative force of Sup- 
Suhdku. Cf. also (ul-tu) Su-up-Su-hi-78 t-nu-uh-hu 
“(after) he had rested peacefully” K-e L 75; nu- 
uh ti-Sab Sup-Si-th “rest, sit down, be at peace”’ 
KAR 58 19. 


dalip “is restless” : Sudlupu “agitated”’ 


an-hu Su-nu-hu Su-ud-lu-pu arad-ka “thy weary, 
exhausted, agitated servant” RA 25 112.5; ef. 


also JCS 5 65. 
elig “has passed” : Satuqu “surpassing”’ 


Su-lu-qd-at 7-la-tim “surpassing among the god- 
desses” VS X 214 11 4; Su-tu-qa-at be-le-e-li “‘sur- 


passing among the mistresses”? LSS IL/4 p. vi 1. 
na’du anxious, reverent” : Sandidu “illustrious” 


Sa-nu-da-al 7-la-ti “‘most illustrious of the e@od- 
desses” KAR 158 11 31. This last example (cf. 
ZA 41 167) is particularly instructive in that it 
constitutes a strictly adjectival formation (with 
Sa-/ Su-), unless the hymn in question is assigned 


to an Assyrian source. 


5. The examples in this section feature once 
more the non-causative use of s-. The connota- 
tion, however, is declarative rather than adjec- 
tival, with the intransitive hifil of Hebrew pro- 
viding here a closer parallel than can be found in 
\rabie ‘agtal. Some of the pertinent forms are 
transparent denominatives; others are based on 
stative verbs and show either an elative or a 


durative connotation. 


labiru “‘old’’: e-nu-ma as-ru Su- vi-Sal-ba-ru-ma 


e-na hu “when this place should become old and 


31. Cf. von Soden, ZA 10 170ff. 


weak” (.e., “‘weak with age’*!) AOB I 70.10f.. 
and similarly 72.33f., ete. No causative mean- 
ing could readily be forced on this type of oc- 
currence, especially with stative @nah(w) in ap- 
position. This usage should suffice by itself to 
explode the view that the s-form must signify 
The anal- 


ogous Heb. hizgin (in common with many other 


“to cause someone to do something.’ 


intransitive hif‘ils) carries precisely the same 
stative connotation achieved by identical mor- 
phologic means. 

Séru “dawn, morning”’; Sumsi, alongside miisu 
‘night’: On account of 7-Se-e-er u-Sa-am-sa “he 
will be about at dawn, at night’? MSL I 53.33f., 
ef. ibid. 169, we must translate u-Sam-Sam-ma 
uv vi-SeS-Se-ram-ma_ (cf. Meissner, BAW II 46) 
“(when the moon becomes visible) late or early.” 
Meissner cites the Arabic parallels ‘asbaha, ‘amsd, 
but fails to adduce the equally significant Hebrew 
phrase (the syntactic difference is immaterial) 
haském woaha'réb 1 Sam. 17.16 ‘‘morning and 
evening.”’ In view of the context and the extra- 
Akkadian evidence, the Akkadian forms cannot, 
of course, be interpreted with Meissner as causa- 
tives (ultimately “to make a night, ete.’’) with 
consequent mistranslation of the passage in 
question. The non-causative meaning, more- 
over, is independently confirmed within Ak- 
kadian by the semantic identity of 7Sér-wSesér; 
note also the Arabie cognate ’ashara which is 
used in the same sense.*t The complete corre- 
spondence of Arabic, Hebrew, and Akkadian 
usage in instances such as these merits particular 
attention. 


There are other declarative forms which may 
be pertinent in this connection. Cf., e.g., Summa 
Su-tam-ta-Su baldta ur-rak akla i-Se|b-bi| Summa 
Su-uk-lu-la-Su Sum-ma_miitu Sum-ma_ lu-iip-n{ul 
ZA 43. 102.26f. (in an omen composition edited 
by F. R. Kraus) “if he is brief (in his speech) 
he will have long life and satisfying food; if he 
is elaborate, (that means) either death or pov- 


3la. A usage analogous apparently to the type is 
taSanndma utar CH xt 58, 73 ‘“‘shall double and return, 
shall return double,”’ wherein the first of two coordinate 
verbs serves as an adverbial complement to the other 
32. E.g., Or. Inst. AS 13 94, 107, 108; ef. JNIS 4 248 
33. Not (with Meissner, loc. cit.) “is dark (like the 
night), or light (like the morning).’ 
34. Cf. H. S. Nyberg, Le Monde oriental 14 260 
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erty." Perhaps likewise worthy of note is 
summa le-mun Su-Sur “if he (in his speech) is 
wicked (yet) effective’ (or the like) ibid. 33. 
For the first passage cf. the significant Hebrew 
passage wald he'dif hammarbe wahammam‘it 16 


hehsir Ex. 16.18 “he that gathered much had 
nothing left over, and he that gathered little 
had no lack.’ ~The first of these four hif‘il forms 
corresponds approximately to Ssuklulasa (with 
an elative nuance in both instances), the fourth 
to Sumtamlasa. Both pairs are clearly intransi- 
tive, a fact which would seem to be independently 
confirmed for the Akkadian instances by the 
dative -8a@. For Sdsur we may have a close 
Hebrew analogue in hisli(a)h, which often has the 
stative value of “is, was successful.” 


6. Like the preceding groups, the present one 
consists of quadriconsonantal forms, the first 
consonant being & Unlike the others, however, 
the fourth consonant is identical with the third: 
‘bb, Srbb, Shrr, Sgmm. In the first two of these 
instances there exist within Akkadian correspond- 
ing nominal forms without &-; accordingly, the 
initial must be a formative and not a radical. 
In the last two instances Akkadian appears to 
lack pertinent S-less bases.** This fact, among 
others, has led A. Heidel to list them as ‘“‘quadri- 
All four 


terms, however, in spite of two different struc- 


literals,’’*? with S- as their first radical. 


tural types which are here involved are interre- 
lated in that each designates a particular emo- 
tional-physical state. Moreover, shrr and sq¢mm 
have significant morphologic parallels elsewhere 
in Semitic. In these circumstances, therefore, 
the & in each instance has to be regarded con- 
sistently as formative so that there can be no 
question of actual quadriliteral stems in any one 
of these. This is confirmed by further examina- 
tion. 


d4a. This interpretation, with its specific reference 
to speech (the subject of the composition) rather than 
to general events (‘‘suffers want: fares well’’), I owe 
to a suggestion by Goetze. 

39. See G. Bergstriisser, Verbum 103. 

36. For suggested Semitic cognates see Goetze, JNES 
+ 248, 

37. The System of the Quadriliteral Verb in Akka 
lian, AS 13. Heidel’s argument (p. 94) that the ‘“quadri 
iteral” Suharruru cannot go back to a ‘‘triliteral”’ 
base because Akk. hardru means “to dig’’ is irrelevant 
since it would presuppose a total absence of homonymous 


ises 


Salbubu, Salbabu “overwrought” : labbu “angry” 


“En-lil Sa-al-bu-bu-ti-um (OB) “Enlil, the over- 
wrought” AfO 13 pl. IL 10 (and p. 47); “Marduk 
Sal-ba-bu ‘“*Marduk, the overwrought”? KAR 59.3. 


‘ 


Sarbabu “abject” : rabbu “humble’’’* 


a-mi-ir-Su-nu_ Sar-ba-ba (var. Ssar-ba-bi-i8) li-is- 
har-mi-mu/-im “he who beholds them - shall 
perish abjectly’ E-e I 138, ete.; 
us-ha-ra-am-ma-mu-Su “they shall make him 
perish abjectly” ZA 43 70.286. The correspond- 
ing factitive (1.e., Il-stem from the non-thematic 


Sar-ba-bi-is 


8-form) is lisrabbib ‘‘may he humble” E-e I 161, 
etc. 


Sahurru “still, numb with fear’; abstract: 
sahurratu; stative: Suharruru 
saqummu “still, silent’; abstract: 
Saqummatu; stative: Sugammumu 


The pertinent occurrences have conveniently 
been listed by Heidel.*  Heidel’s analysis, how- 
It is a fact, of 


course, that the types Sahurru and suharruru 


ever, is borne out only in part. 


exist side by side. According to Heidel both are 
patterned after “the pure Saf‘el of the triconso- 
nantal verb.’ This view does not begin to 
account for all the irregularities involved. Least 
of all do we find here a convincing explanation 
for the use of Sa- in contexts that are mainly 
Babylonian (some actually Old Babylonian), in 
place of the expected Su-. The difficulties dis- 
appear once we have posited as the starting point 
the adjective Sahur(r)u or the corresponding 
verbal 


abstract Sahur(r)atu. The — pertinent 


38. Cf. B. Landsberger, apud von Soden, ZA 41 
153 n. 1. 

39. Op. cit. 26ff. From the Old Babylonian (Susa) 
version of the Zia Epie add Su-ha-ru-ur 4En-lil RA 35 
20.2; note the single writing of -r- in a text which nor- 
mally expresses doubling. 

10. AS 13 104. 

11. See the review by Goetze, JNES 4 246-48 and the 
later account by von Soden, ZA 49 330ff. Both re 
viewers view the adjectival forms as the starting point. 
But whereas Goetze regards the §- as ultimately related 
to the prefix of the Saf‘el (p. 248), von Soden is inclined 
with the 
third radieal doubled, thus partly supporting Heidel’s 


’ 


to see here a “numinose Steigerungsform’ 
interpretation. Since we have, however, so many other 
forms in which the is neither radical nor causative, 
it is hazardous to make exceptions of these particular 
cases, especially in view of the morphologic and semantic 


parallels in Hebrew and Arabic (for which see below). 
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forms would then be denominatives with quadri- 
consonantal bases. ‘I hey are not quadriradicals, 
however, inasmuch as the first consonant is no 
more radical here than it is in Sarbabu (or sah- 
lugtu, for which see below). The sound in ques- 
tion is a special augment, identical in origin with 
the s- of the Saf‘el, yet by no means the causative 
morpheme functionally. Further, it is related 
in function to the *- in Arabic ‘aqtal and the 4- 
in Hebrew Adlbin which are homogeneous in turn 
with the respective causative prefixes. Yet the 
causative function in each instance is only a 


specialized application within the verbal system. 


Hebrew in particular has a significant bearing 
on the present discussion. In hehS@ and hehir7s 
“became still’" we have not only morphologic 
but also precise semantic parallels to Shr and 
symm ; note also Heb. Aishit, Arab. ‘ashkata “‘be- 
came, was quiet.””. The same means, then, were 
resorted to in each of these languages in order to 
convey the idea of ‘motionless, still,” namely, 
the morpheme of emphasis which recurs as the 
fixed stem-marker with the causative. All in 
all, it Is scarcely sound to deny to Shrr and sqgmm 
underlying bases without S- just because these 
are either lacking in Akkadian or have not been 
found in the expected meanings. 

The fact should be stressed again that the forms 
under discussion go back to the older periods of 
the language, being attested in Old Babylonian 


and common in the hymnal and epic material. 


This circumstance, apart from testifving to the 
antiquity of the formation, has a bearing also 
on the single or double writing of the third con- 
sonant involved; for it is precisely in the older 
periods that doubling is not always expressed 
with regularity in the texts. Now Heidel states 
categorically that “the doubling of the third radi- 
eal” (counting &- as the first) is a feature of these 
forms. Yet a review of his own examples 
shows that such a rule is by no means self-evident 
in the present and preterit forms®: out of ten 

12. In the sense of ‘“‘silent’’? as well as of ‘‘motion 
less,’’ ef. G. F. Moore, Judges 350 


13. See above, note 37 

14. P. 98. 

5. The permansive and the infinitive are funetion 
illy close to the adjective Sahu d and the abstraet 
Sahurraltu) and hence influenced by them in the use 
Cr Ol 


forms cited under shrr,° eight are undoubled and 
only two show -rr-; under sgmm the count is 221.7 
Yet the very same texts will normally write 
lisrabbib (note also the examples cited in the next 
section). The reason for this disparity in treat- 
ment is not clear, to be sure, but the fact should 
be pointed out nevertheless. 

It goes without saying that the present form 
of the type usharrar requires doubling of the first 
-r- regardless of how that form is actually ex- 
pressed in writing; the question that concerns us 
here is whether such doubling would be on a par 
morphologically with the doubled radical in 
lisrabbib and the like. It is a fact, at any rate, 
that between Suharruru and surabbubu there is 
a noteworthy difference in meaning. The first 
is stative’® (“became still’), the other factitive 
(‘shall humble’’); the one is stem I of a base aug- 
mented by &- (and hence treated as a quadri- 
radical), the other is stem IT with the same s-com- 
plement. In other words, the doubling in each 
case would be of different origin, hence the un- 
equal treatment in writing. But in both in- 
stances §- is neither radical nor stem-forming," 
but merely an added lexical element or base- 
complement. As such this §- modifies in a speci- 
fied way a limited number of essentially adjee- 
tival types. The augmented base is then taken 
over by the corresponding denominatives. Since 
the modifier & is not on a par morphologically 
with the causative (I]]-stem) s- (in that it does 
not form a separate verbal stem), uwSharir cannot 
be described unqualifiedly as a I1I-stem; neither 
ean usrabbib be similarly described as a II II- 
stem. The question may now be posed whether 
Akkadian ever recognized such a synthetic cate- 
gory as ‘Saf‘el-pi'el” or ‘causative: factitive.” 

7. So-called II1/1I-forms may roughly be di- 
vided into three classes: (a) with middle @ 7- 
verbs, e.g., usdik; (b) with certain strong verbs, 
e.g., usrabbi; (ce) with sk’n and sp'l. Type (a 
is nothing more than a III-stem whose vocaliza- 

16. For Heidel’s Type A (pp. 26ff.). Add also the 
undoubled occurrences listed in note 39, above In 
type B conditions for doubling do not obtain in the 
present and preterit. 

17. Pp. 34f. 

18. For the terminology see Goetze, JAOS 64.5 

19. That is, the meaning which it imparts here 1s 


not a regular feature of the established verbal system 
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SPEISER: THE 


tion coincides with that of the II-stem on purely 


phonologic grounds: usdik <*usadik.° 


Group 
e) will be discussed in the next section. For the 
present we are concerned with Type (b). 

One of the many distinetive contributions of 
von Soden’s work on the *‘Hymnal-Epic Dialect 
of Akkadian’? is the convincing demonstration 
that s-forms of the type usrabbt (with no vowel 
after &-, and with the middle radical of the base 
doubled) are a special feature of that dialect and 
are all but confined to it; further, that such forms 
predominate with adjectival bases.*! It should 
he stressed here that the doubling of the middle 
radical is expressed in this instance in an over- 
whelming majority of the occurrences, in sharp 
contrast to the single writing in the verbal forms 
based on Shrr, sgmm. The examples cited by 
von Soden are listed below, without duplicating 
his references. The respective underlying bases 
have been added in parentheses. 

From adjectival bases: us-mal-li (mala “full’’), 
i-rab-bt.  (rabi “‘great”’ lis-rab-bi-ib — (rabbu 
“humble’’), muS-na-me-er (namru ‘“bright’’), mu- 
(S-pa-az-zi-ir (pazru “‘secret’’)?!™ 
With stative verbs: ués-rad-di “he added” 
edi), lu-us-hal-liq (halqu “missing” 

From later texts: (us-na-as-si (nest “‘distant’’), 
is-pa-ds-Sah (pashu “at rest’), uS-rap-pis (rapsu 
“wide’’). 

It is immediately apparent that all of the above 
examples fall within the same semantic categories 
that have been encountered in’ the preceding 
sections. The corresponding forms outside of 
the dialect in question appear normally in’ the 
II-stem, and they are by no means rare within 
the dialect alongside the &-forms. It remains to 
ve determined whether any appreciable difference 
exists between the plain Il-forms and the &, II- 
forms. Von Soden could find no such distinction. 
If we bear in mind, however, the results of our 
inalysis so far, a definite difference will not be 


hard to find. 


50. Goetze, JNES 4 249 n. 15. The same conelusion 
sreached by A. Poebel, Studies in Akkadian Grammar 
\S 9) 71, but by a different process 

51. ZA 41 151ff. 


dla. Von Soden’s list included also a form which he 


id mu-us-ta-ag-qi-in CH iv 11 and connected with 
( “proper, equipped”? (ZA 41 143 Subsequently, 

wever, the interpretation was changed to a Itn form 
tkhdnu (Areh Or 17/2 360f 


“RLATIVE” IN WEST-SEMITIC AND AKKADIAN 89 


The following example should) prove highly 
significant: u-Sa-as-qi “Nin-qgu i-na— be-ri-Su-nu 
sa-a-Su us-rab-bi-is E-e 1 147, IT 34, ete. “She 
exalted IKingu, made him the greatest among 
them.”’ The superlative is required here by the 
context as well as by the syntax. The purpose 
of the passage is to show that Tiamat made Kingu 
chief and not just great, which is an attribute that 
could well have been applied to most of her en- 
tourage. Furthermore, the normal force of an 
adjective plus preposition in Semitic is that of a 
superlative (cf. the use of Heb. mz(n) and b- in 
such cases and note the example with 7na under 
Surba, above). In consequence, Tiamat can 
say to Kingu: lu-uw Sur-ba-ta-ma_ ha-’-i-ri e-du-ti 
at-ta ibid. 154, ete. “thou art indeed chief, my 
only spouse art thou.’? The pair usrabbis : Sur- 
bata provides a precise proportion of action : re- 
sult. In other words, usrabbi is the factitive (II- 
stem) of Surbd, from which alone it must be 
directly derived, and not the II]/Il-stem from 
raba, with which it has only an indirect connec- 
tion. 

The other examples in this group can be inter- 
preted consistently in the same fashion. We 
have seen already that uSsrabbib is a factitive 
based directly on sarbabu. To match uSspassah 
we have SupsSuhu, above. For ushalliq the 
abstract Sahlugtu ‘utter destruction”? may now 
be adduced. The forms musnam(myer*? and 
usrapprs conform readily to the adjectival group 
Surba, and usgallit is semantically related to the 
pair Shrr-Sgmm. The meaning of the s/II-stem 
(avoiding the misleading designation IIT IT) 
may, then, be indicated (in slight modification 
of von Soden’s definition) as follows: ‘‘to make 
the object into something that is expressed by 
the underlying adjectival or stative forms with 
&.” With adjectival bases the sense will be for 
the most part elative;’ with stative bases the 


52. While the underlying nominal base may be lack 
ing in Akkadian, it would seem to be attested indirectly 
in Hebrew. Biblical sanwérim ‘“‘blindness”’ is surely an 
abstract based on a borrowed *Sanmurtu > *sanmurtu 
“intensive, blinding light.’ The source could only be 
Akkadian, more specifically Assyrian—on account of 
the initial s. 

53. This sense is already approximated in Goetze’s 
suggestion, JNES 4 248 n. 13 that “the SD uésrabbz, 
means ‘cause (Someone /something) to be made great (er), 


larg(er), enlarged.’ ’’ But no causative stem is involved 
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emphasis would be on the durative feature of the 
state or condition involved. Or to put it differ- 
ently, the former are factitives to what would be 
in Arabic the ‘ahsan type; the latter have Hebrew 
hehri& as their intransitive analogue. In either 
instance the §- is non-causative, functioning only 
as a specialized morpheme of emphasis. 

One concluding observation has to be made in 
this connection. The &/II-forms just surveyed 
are favored by a special group of texts: Eniima- 
eliS, hymns, and royal inscriptions influenced by 
Whether or not 


hymnal-epic 


these religious compositions. 


one concedes the existence of a 
dialect, the fact remains that together with the 
other § forms here discussed this material goes 
back to Old Babylonian times, from which direct 
examples are not lacking. The class as a whole, 
then, is traceable to the older stages of the lan- 
guage, becoming rudimentary or altogether in- 
The evidence clearly pre- 
This fact lends added 


importance to the pertinent Semitic analogues, 


active in later times. 
cludes a late development. 


illuminating as they may be in themselves. For 
the relative antiquity of the Akkadian material 
in question is further proof that the underlying 


usage has a common Semitic origin. 


8. A brief discussion is now in order concerning 
Sukénu and Supélu. The necessary examples for 
the various forms of each of these terms have 
conveniently been listed by Heidel’! and need 
not be duplicated. Once again, however, Heidel’s 
interpretation cannot be accepted. He declines 
to view the initial § as a formative on the ground 
that s-forms could only mean ‘‘to cause someone 
here the case. 


to do something,’ which is not 


Consequently he regards 8- as radical and con- 
cludes that ‘tthe forms of Sukénu and supélu, like 
those of the group Suharruru, were first adapted 
to the old Saftel but that the forms which have 


come down to us are already on the way toward 


is necessary. All 
(stem D or IIL)! to 


Poebel’s view (AS 9 69) that 


and no ellipsis (someone/something 


we have here is a faetitive 
Surbi “greater, greatest 
the type uSsrabbi resulted from the identity of meaning 
of stems III and II is erroneous, as is also his theory 
7T1ff.) that this formation was of vernacular origin 
Its antiquity and its use in the poetie and archaizing 


compositions at the marks of an old 


, on the contrary, 
literary style which is the opposite of popular usage 
54. Pp. 37 ff 


55. Pp. 107, 108 
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being modified after the Saf‘el-pi'el.’%* This 
complex explanation reflects to some extent the 
formal irregularities which these forms actually 


We have 


seen that the mechanical approach to the s-form 


exhibit, but it fails to account for them. 


as an unvarying causative breaks down in scores 
of instances; the common sulburu, to cite but one. 
is undeniably a ‘‘Saf‘el,” yet, it does not mean to 


” 
’ 


“cause to become old but only “being old.” 
The answer, in short, has to be sought along the 
same lines as with the groups previously dis- 
cussed: S- can be non-radical without expressing 
the causative. 

Both Sukénu and Supélu have one extraneous 
feature in common that needs stressing at the 
outset. They are prominent ‘culture terms,” the 
one adapted to the social and the other to the 
As such, both had 


a pronounced legal bearing, which in turn may 


commercial life of the land. 


have had much to do with the specialized meaning 
developed by each. Suitable morphologic em- 
phasis would likewise seem indicated in these 
circumstances.” 

Now one of Heidel’s objections to taking the 
S- of Sukénu and Supélu as a formative is the 
fact that the posited s-less forms have not been 
That this is not a valid argument has 
Further- 
more, we do have a plausible cognate for at least 
As I had ocea- 


sion to point out twenty-five years ago,®* Heb. 


found. 
been shown in connection with Sshrr. 


one of the assumed basic forms. 
pa‘ulla “compensation” may give us both a se- 
mantic and an etymological parallel to Akk. 
The 


has nothing to do in form with the pu'al. The 


Supeultu. Hebrew abstract, incidentally, 
doubling could well be purely phonologic (as is 
frequently the case after short -u-), a suggestion 
that is borne out by the synonymous term po‘al 
and the absence of pi‘el forms of this particular 
base. The basic form, then, may be set down as 
*pu'l and *pu'lat respectively (with *pu‘ullat as a 
One of the meanings of 


p'l, therefore, was ‘earn a return for services rend- 


possible second choice). 


ered.”” It goes without saying that such a mean- 


ing is admirably suited to Akk. Supeultu, Supéltu 
“exchange.” The positing of an underlying Akk 
*py'l would thus seem to be well justified. 


56. P. 111. 
57. Note, e.g., the group of juristic terms which take 


the form qutulla@’, von Soden, Koschaker Volume 1% 


207. 
58. JAOS 47 


(1927) 46 (with E. Chiera 
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If we assume, then, (all attempts to account for 
Supélu-Sukénu have to start out with some basic 
assumption) that oldest Akkadian possessed an 
abstract *putultum or *pu‘ullatum, with some 
such general meaning as ‘return for services,” 
* 


the formation *Sap‘ultum in the sense of “legally 


valid, permanent exchange’? would be entirely 
normal. The factitive to this would have to be 
*uSpail “made an exchange, exchanged,’’ yield- 
ing the abstract *Sapa‘ul(la)tum; note the MA 
With the change 


‘>’ the historic results could not but be uspél, 


form su-pa-ul-ti KAJ 175.6. 


Supeultu, Supéltu. The frequency of the trans- 
actions involved, moreover, and their established 
legal standing would soon have eliminated the 
unaugmented *pwultu leaving only the apper- 
taining &-forms. The verb in question would be 
inevitably a II-stem (not a III/II-stem) from an 
augmented &-p’l. 

The case of Sukénu is more complicated, but 
so also is its societal background. To start with 
the established meanings, the term connotes 
supplication whereby an inferior acknowledges 
by a special gesture®® his abject dependence on a 
superior. It view of the enormous _ political 
changes brought about by the conquests under 
the Dynasty of Agade, it is not surprising that 
this term should first confront us in the Old 
Akkadian period. Consequent changes in the 
social structure created a need for a special term 
describing a member of the class of feudal de- 
pendents (of the crown or temple), as distinct 
from slaves; muskénu filled this need admirably 
and the meaning ‘dependent’ is the only one 
that consistently fits the several uses of this 
form.®! 

Turning now to the debatable etymology, | 


suggested some time ago that the underlying 


59. The ceremonial background of Sukénu is duly 
stressed by H. Eheholf, Studia Orientalia I 10 f., n. 2. 
It is immaterial whether the accompanying gesture was 
performed by the hand (ibid.), or consisted in some 
lorm of proskynesis, as the Sumerian group k i-(a 
za-(Za) would seem to indicate, ef. Landsberger, MAOG 
IV 306; for the ideograms with KA ef. Jacobsen, JNES 
2171 n. 68 

60. Cf Landsberger, loc. cit.; note the synonym 

fa naddnu CT 18 30.626 (‘‘to offer one’s life’’?) 

61. Note especially the parallel passages rédim ba’- 

im tu na-Si biltim CH 12.22f. and Sa rédi ba’iri (!) 

ni TCL 17 76.13f. which yields the equation 
‘Teudal servant = muSkénu.’’ From this start there 


Saclear path to ‘‘member of the intermediate class,’’ 


form might be *kénu < *hkan‘u (cf. zéru < *zar‘u), 
a possible cognate of Heb. ni-kna‘ “he sub- 
mitted.” Whether or not this combination is 
an apt one is not important. The fact remains 
that Sukénu has to be traced back to some *ha'nu 
> *kénu, a term which could not have been dis- 
tinguished from the heterogeneous but very 
common kénu “firm, true.” The resulting am- 
biguity might alone have sufficed to differentiate 
the first *hénu by means of &-. The socio-legal 
bearing of the word would be another valid 
reason. In any case, there would seem to be 
adequate grounds for assuming some such form 
as *Sak‘untum “act or gesture of submission” 
with the corresponding factitive *usha‘in, which 
vielded in turn uskén, muskénu. Since the per- 
formance of the act and the resulting status, 
rather than the gesture as such, were the really 
significant factors, the factitive forms became 
established in the language while the underlying 
abstract disappeared. Interestingly enough, be- 
cause of the meaning involved Sukénu never takes 
an object, in marked contrast to Supélu. The 
§- is no more causative here than it is in the type 
usrabbi. 

In passing, a comment is called for in regard to 
the term Shhn. Its semantic identity with 
Sukénu is self-evident as has been stressed re- 
Heidel 
would see in shhn yet another ‘“quadriliteral”’ 
with s-.% (Goetze remarks in rebuttal that the 
word can hardly be genuinely Akkadian and 


cently by H. Lewy® and von Soden. 


that its forms are hence “inconsistent with them- 
selves and do not fit any pattern of Akkadian 
morphology.’ It is precisely such inconsist- 
encies that once led me (in ASOR 16 [1936] 72) 


“subject(of the crown or the temple),’’ and finally, out- 
side the immediate orbit of Babylonian law, ‘‘indi- 
gent, ete.’’ 

62. Language 11 (1935) 20-22. 

63. The fact that no such nominal form has been 
preserved does not necessarily militate against this 
theory. Actual occurrences of Sukénu prior to Old 
Babylonian and Old Assyrian times are rare as it is 
With the specialized development of Sukénu the need 


€ 


for the assumed *Sak*untum would have disappeared, 
unlike ‘Supéltum, where the act or transaction as such, 
and not the resulting state or condition, remains a 
primary factor. 

64. Orientalia 11 (1942) 330 n. 2. 

65. ZA 49 382. 

66. AS 13 111f. 

67. JNES 4 249. 
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to view Shhn as a composite West-Semitic form 
under Hurrian influence. This may well have 
been i hazardous guess, hot nearly SO hazardous, 
however, as the positive statements by H. Lewy 
and von Soden® according to whom direct Hur- 
rian transformation of Sukénu-forms are here 
involved. Hurrian is not quite so much of a 
blank as to allow us to posit such wholesale pho- 
netic upheavals in Akkadian dialects. The equa- 
tion finds no support in Hurrian phonology on 
the one hand or in Nuzian usage on the other. 
The farthest one is entitled to go in this instance 
is to see in Sukénu a model which influenced a 
base of unknown origin and composition. In 
these circumstances nothing can be asserted one 


Way or another concerning the s- of Shhn. 


9. It may prove useful to summarize, in con- 
clusion, the main results of this paper: 

(a) Akkadian &-, when not a radical, is not 
limited to causative stems. It oecurs also in 
restricted use with a variety of other forms. 

(b) With some adjectives and statives &- 
brings out the sense of “more, most, especially,” 
e.g., Surbii, Stituqu, Supsuqu, Sumrusu. This 
class corresponds most closely to the Arabic 
elative of Type C, which is not reflected in 
Hebrew. 

(c) It forms denominative verbs from nouns 
and adjectives which indicate periods or duration 
of time. e.g@.. usalbar, usesSer, usSamsa. This 
application is paralleled in West-Semitic semanti- 
cally, sometimes even etymologically; cf. Heb. 


hizqin, haském woha'réb, Arab. ‘ashara, ‘amsa 


6S. In the publications just cited 


(d) It may be used with forms denoting: still- 
ness (lack of sound or motion, sometimes result- 
ing from fear), e.g., Shrr, sgmm, cf. Heb. heh sa. 
hehris, hiskit, Arab. ’ashkata. 

(e) A distinctive Akkadian usage is the forma- 
tion of factitives from elatives, e.g.,  usrabbi. 
lisrabbib. Similar factitives from s-forms are 
Sukénu and Supélu. The complementary em- 
ployment of S- in these forms disproves the exist- 
ence of a IIL, Il-stem as a dual category; we have 
here only Il-forms from augmented bases. 

Further comparison with West-Semitic shows 

(f) that Akkadian does not use the relative &- for 
colors, Whereas Arabic regularly employs in such 
cases its elative ’a- (with adjectives) and Hebrew 
its A- (with stative verbal forms). 

(g) The correspondence of the elative and 
causative morphemes is _— strictly maintained 
throughout :°’ Arabie ‘a-, Hebrew A- (but not 
‘- or S-), Akkadian s- (but not ’-). 

(h) This far-reaching correspondence between 
the elative elements (in the broad sense of the 
term) and the particular causative morpheme in 
each instance establishes the ultimate identity 
of the respective prefixes. 

(4) Two important conclusions follow: first, 
that the Arabie elative, in common with its 
Hebrew and Akkadian analogues, goes back to 
Primitive Semitic; and second, that the causa- 
tive as a common Semitic category is necessarily 
a specialized, and hence later, application of the 
morpheme used for the elative, a morpheme 
Which can be identified independently as a pro- 


noun of emphasis. 


69. Not counting loanwords, or possible Arabic ek 
tives with h-, the source of the causative and elative ’ 
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CRITICAL REVIEWS 


Ek. NeuFELD, The Hittite Laws, translated into 


English and Hebrew with commentary.  Lon- 
don, Luzac & Co. Ltd. 1951, XI + 210 pp.; 
35 sh. 

Die Fortschritte im Verstindnis der heth. 


Sprache und die Publikation der weiteren Ge- 
setzesfragmente in KUB XII, XXVI und XXIX, 
die die in KBo VI erschienenen Tafeln in vielen 
Punkten erginzen, machten eine neue Bearbeitung 
der hethit. Gesetze zu einer dringenden Aufgabe, 
bei der ein Philologe mit einem Rechtshistoriker 
sollte. 
Friedrich in Symbolae Koschaker 5. 


zusammenarbeiten Leider ist die von 
| angekiin- 
digte neue Bearbeitung der hethit. Gesetze in 
Zusammenarbeit mit Koschaker nicht zur Durch- 
fihrung gelangt und wird wohl nach dem_ be- 
dauernswerten Hinscheiden des grossen Gelehrten 
kaum 


der vergleichenden Rechtswissenschatt 


durchgeftihrt werden.! Friedrichs eigene von 
manchen deutschen Hethitologen zitierte Bear- 
heitung ist auch bis jetzt nicht publiziert worden. 

Der Verfasser der vorliegenden Arbeit, der sich 
in erster Linie mit juristischen Themen befasst, 
Hethitische 


urspriinglicher Plan 


hat sich ins eingearbeitet. Sein 


bestand darin, eine neue 
Uhersetzung der Gesetze ins Hebriiische und ins 
Englische vorzunehmen und einen juristischen 
Kommentar zu geben, der rechtsvergleichende 
Studien enthalten sollte. Leider konnte dieser 
Plan, wie im Vorwort zum Ausdruck gebracht 
wird, bei dem gegenwirtigen Stand unserer 
Kenntnis der hethitischen Sprache sowie des uns 
zur Verfiigung stehenden Rechtsmaterials nicht 
verwirklicht werden. 

Obwohl der Verfasser fiir seine Ubersetzung die 
neuen Fragmente benutzt, gibt er keine Tran- 
skription, so dass die neue Ubersetzung an Hand 
einer von jedem selbst zusammengestellten Tran- 
Deshalb blei- 
ben viele wichtige sprachliche Varianten uner- 
Wahnt. Er 


skription kontrolliert werden muss. 


begniigt sich mit einer Liste der 

1. Vel. Kosehakers in AOr XVITI 3 8.210-296 erschie 
nene letzte Abhandlung ‘‘Eheschliessung und Kauf nach 
ten Rechten, mit besonderer Berucksichtigung det 
ilteren Keilschriftrechte’’, die auch viele wertvolle 
Bemerkungen tiber die familienrechtlichen Paragraphen 


der hethitischen Gesetze enthilt. 


Gesetzestafeln und mit den Angaben tiber Para- 
Auf diese 
Weise bleibt Hroznvs im Jahre 1922 veréffent- 
lichter Code Hittite, 
immer noch das 


graphen, die jedes Fragment enthiilt. 
obwohl er veraltet ist, 
bequemste Nachschlagwerk. 

Die vorliegende Bearbeitung der hethitischen 
Gesetze, die tiber 220 Seiten betriigt und der 
ausfiihrliiche Indices beigegeben sind, witrde 
besonders niitzlich sein, wenn sie von einem guten 
philologischen Kommentar begleitet wire. Das 
bildet 


Dies ist umso bedauerlicher, 


Fehlen des philologischen Kommentars 


eine grosse Liicke. 
Bearbeitungen 


als keine der bisherigen wenn 


publizierten Aufséitzen 


liber manche Punkte absieht 


man von den. getrennt 
philologische IKktom- 
mentare enthalten. Die Liicke muss auch der 
Verfasser geftthlt haben; denn, er hat in AOr 
XVIII 4 8S. 116-130 tiber einige in den hethiti- 
schen vorkommende Termini einen 
Artikel ver6ffentlicht. 

Die von Goetze in Ancient Near Eastern Texts 
Relating to the Old Testament (edited by J. B. 
Pritchard, Princeton 1950) etwa zu gleicher Zeit 
nach dem letzten Stand der Hethitologie gege- 


Cresetzen 


bene Uhbersetzung der heth. Gesetze erlauben 


einen Vergleich zwischen den beiden Uhberset- 
zungen. 

Der Kommentar des Verfassers, der Abschnitte 
liber die Gesetzestafeln, ihre Sprache, den Charak- 
ter und Datierung der Gesetze, ihren juristischen 
Rahmen und allgemeine WKlassifizierung sowie 
iiber den Inhalt des ersten und zweiten Teiles der 
CGesetze enthilt, macht im allgemeinen den Ein- 
druck einer fleissigen Kompilation. Das aus- 
fiihrliche Kapitel tiber die hethitische Sprache 
bietet dem Fachmann nichts Neues und gehort 
nicht in den Rahmen einer solchen Arbeit. Die 
vom Verfasser beigegebenen Photographien der 
Tontafelfragmente sind zu einem grossen Teil 
sehr gut und erleichtern die Weiterforschung.? 

Im Rahmen dieser Besprechung beschriinke 
ich mich auf die Behandlung einiger Punkte: 

Kiner der schwierigsten Sitze, tiber den man 
bisher zu keiner befriedigenden Erklirung ge- 
langt ist, ist die nach den héheren ntschii- 


digungsstrafen hiéiufig  belegte = Schlussformel 


2. Folgende Nummern sind in verkehrter Richtung 
gedruckt: 2, 19, 58, 80. 
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parnaksea Suyaizzi. Die verschiedenen (berset- 
zungen sind von Neufeld auf S. 131f. und AOr 
XVIII 4. S.116 zusammengestellt worden. Die 
von Zimmern-Friedrich und Hrozny seinerzeit 
gegebenen Ubersetzungen kénnen mit der Analyse 


des hethitischen Satzes nicht in Einklang ge- 


bracht werden.’ Walther versucht eine még- 
lichst wortliche Ubersetzung zu geben.‘ Aber 
seine Erklirung passt zu den Paragraphen nicht, 
bei denen es sich um Geldstrafen handelt. In 
Ubhereinstimmung mit Neufeld bin ich der An- 
sicht, dass diese Formel wértlich mit ‘und er 
stésst (ihn) nach seinem Hause’’ zu tibersetzen 
ist. Friedrichs wé6rtliche Ubersetzung “auch 
stésst er das Haus zu ihm” (Heth. Elementarbuch 
II S. 69) erscheint mir weniger wahrscheinlich, 
da ich parna als Akkusativ bisher nicht kenne. 
Kr gibt dafiir keinen klaren Beleg an. Fried- 
rich, Goetze, Sturtevant und Holt wollen darin 
eine Haftung des Delinquenten sehen. Neufeld 
geht in dieser Richtung einen Schritt weiter, 
indem er “his estate shall be liable’ tibersetzt, 
und er ist der Meinung, dass der Delinquent 
seinen ganzen Besitz fiir die Zahlung zur Ver- 
fiigung stellt. Die Deutungen der zuletzt ge- 
nannten Gelehrten stellen einen Versuch dar, 
eine dem hethitischen Satz und dem Zusammen- 
hang méglichst angepasste Ubersetzung zu geben. 
Sie sind aber, wie Walther a.a.O. 247 Anm. 3 mit 
Recht betont hat, grammatisch zweifelhaft.’? 


Sachlich kann dazu auch einiges gesagt werden: 


3. Heth. Gesetze S. 5ff.: “dann tilgt er seine Schuld’’; 
Code Hittite S.3ff.: “ses obligations il remplit.”’ 

1. The Hittite Code 8.247ff.: “he shall let (them) go 
(?) to (his family’s) home(?)”’ oder ‘the shall let (it) 
go(?) to his home(?).’’ 

5. Holt, AOr NVIL 1S. 315f. fasst parna als Plural 
Nom.-Akk. Neutrum auf, gibt aber dafiir auch keinen 
Beleg. 

6. Friedrich, ZA NF IL 45ff.: “haftbar machen, zur 
Verantwortung ziehen’”’ derselbe, Heth. Elementarbuch 
II 8.69: ‘auch haftet der Verurteilte dem Berechtigten 
mit seinem Hause’’(??); Goetze, ZA NF II 261-266: 
‘“haftet ihm (dem Geschidigten) mit seinem Vermégen”’: 
derselbe, Ancient Near Eastern Texts 189ff.: ‘‘and he 
shall pledge his estate as security’’; Sturtevant-Bechtel, 
\ Hittite Chrestomathy 211: ‘‘and he gives his farm 
buildings as security’’; Holt, a.a.O.: “en outre il renonce 
au droit de propriété sur ses biens-fonds’’, e’est i dire: 
‘il affeete ses biens-fonds en garantie.”’ 

7. Aus Svua- in 2BoTU 23 A IT 50f. kénnte man zwar 
eine Bedeutung “‘haften, einstehen’’ oder ‘‘biissen’’ ge 
winnen, aber dort wird dieses Verbum mit dem Ablativ 
konstruiert 


Srupies, Vou. 6 (1952) 


Wenn die Auffassung dieser Gelehrten richtig ist, 
so wird damit dem Verurteilten ausser der ver- 
hingten Entschidigungsstrafe eine weitere Ver- 
pflichtung auferlegt. In diesem Falle muss diese 
Klausel logischerweise bei Geldstrafen in gleicher 
Héhe wenigstens in gleicher Gesetzesfassung 
immer zu finden sein. Dies ist aber nicht der 
Fall. Zu diesem Zweck konfrontiere ich die 
Paragraphen 108 und 109, bei denen auf den 
Diebstahl der gleichen Anzahl von Obstbiumen 
in beiden Fallen eine gleichhohe Geldstrafe ver- 
hiingt wird. Obwohl im ersten Abschnitt des 
ersteren Paragraphen auf die Geldstrafe die in 
Frage kommende Formel folgt, fehlt sie im 
letzteren. Wir haben keinen Grund _ fiir die 
Annahme, dass bei gleicher Situation dem 
Verurteilten einmal eine zusiitzliche Strafe aufer- 
legt wird und das andere mal nicht. Die Para- 
graphen 108 und 109 lauten (Haupttext: KBo VI 
11 I 12ff.; Duplikate: 10 I 15ff.; 12 I 29f.; 16 
i(?) 18.: 17 I 308.; RUB AATX 22 I 48:.: 2. 
on.) 


12 ték-ku tég-ga-li-ia-an-da-za_ © 8S A|R.GJES= 
TIN ©8ma-ah-la-an ku-is-ki 

13 ta-a-i-ia-zi tdk-ku I ME I[Z(!).ZU® [(VI| 
GIN KUBABBAR pa-a-i 

l4 pdr-na-as-Se-e-a Su-ua-a-iz-zi [td(k-k)ju UC. 
U' L-ma tdg-ga-li-ia-an-da 

15 nu®8ma-ah-la-an ta-a-i-ja-[zi] 1 GIN KU 
BABBAR  pa-a-i 


tak-ku a-mi-ia-ra-za® @87N.B[(A.A)|M ku- 
tS-ht a-ar-gi 

17 tak-ku 1 ME 1Z.ZU V1 GIN [(IK)|JUBAB= 

BAR pa-a-i 


Bemerkenswert ist weiterhin, dass diese Klau- 
sel, obwohl sie auch nach niedrigen Geldstrafen 
wie 3 Sekel belegt ist ($$14, 25, 123, 124),!! manch- 
mal nach héheren Entschidigungsstrafen nicht 
vorkommt (§§$6, 10, 18, 93, 98, 100, £01, 102, 106, 
107, 109, 126, 144, 146, 147, 170). Auch deshalb 
glaube ich nicht, dass damit eine weitere Ver- 


8. Unwesentliche Varianten werden hier nicht ange 
geben. 

9. KUB XXIX 23, 9: I ME GIS.HI.A. 

10. KUB XXIX 23, 12: PA;-az. Dazu Ehelolf, ZA 
NF IX 182 Anm. 4. 

11. Vgl. auch §122, wo von einer sehr niedrigen Geld 
strafe die Rede sein muss, und der Satz p. &. trotzdem 
nicht fehlt. 





p! 


de 


de 


de 
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pflichtung fiir den Verurteilten ausgedriickt wird. 
Bezeichnend ist, dass bei der jiingsten Fassung 
der Gesetze KBo VI 4,” die viel héhere Geld- 
strafen enthalt—abgesehen vom  Paragraphen 
XII—diese Klausel aus dem Texte entfernt wor- 
den ist. In der Tat braucht man ausser der 
verhingten Entschidigungsstrafe keine weitere 
Haftung. Denn Paragraph 173 bedroht denjeni- 
gen, der dem Urteilsspruch des Richters zuwider- 
handelt, mit dem Tode. 

Der Satz parnassea Suyaizzi wird sogleich 
verstiindlich, wenn wir an den_ betreffenden 
Stellen einen Subjektswechsel annehmen.'" So 
iibersetze ich den ersten Paragraphen der heth. 
Gesetze, wie folgt: KBo VI 3 I Lff. 

1 [tdk-ku LU-an nja-as-ma SAL-an S{u-ull- 

lla-a|n-n|a-alz ku-ts-ki hku-en-zi 

2 a-pu-u-un ar-nu-z\i U IV SAG(!).DU_ pa- 

a-t LU-na-ku SAL-na-ku 


3. |pdr-na-as-Se-e-a| Su-ya-a-iz-zi 


1 “{[Wenn] jemand [einen Mann] oder eine 
Frau aus Feindseligkeit' tétet, 
2 {wird er ihn/sie (dem Erben des Getéteten) 


12. Zur Datierung dieser Fassung in die Zeit eines 
der letzten hethitischen K6nige siehe zuletzt Laroche, 
La bibliothéque de HattuSa 8.11 (AOr XVII 2). 

13. Fiir Subjektwechsel ohne ausdriickliche Nennung 
des neuen Subjekts vgl. §6, §I1V und dazu Friedrich, 
Symbolae Koschaker 8.3. 

14. Sullannaz iibersetzt Neufeld ‘in’ anger’’, was 
m.E. besser ist als die wirtliche Ubersetzung ‘“‘im Streit, 
im Zank”’ (Walther, a.a.O. und Goetze in Ancient Near 
Kastern Texts 189ff.: ‘fin a quarrel’’). Ich glaube, dass 
Zimmern-Friedrich und Hrozn¥ sachlich nicht ganz im 
Unrecht waren, wenn sie dafiir die Bedeutung ‘‘vorsiitz 
lich”? bzw. ‘“d’intention’”’ vorschlugen. §$1-2 stehen in 
deutlichem Gegensatz zu den §§3-4, wo von unbeab 
sichtigter T6tung die Rede ist. Fir einen Totschlag, der 
sich im Streit ereignet, und bei dem der Getétete z.T. 
mitschuldig sein muss, erscheint mir die in §§1-2 ver 
hingte Entschidigungsstrafe ziemlich hoch. Ausserdem 
wird der Totschlag im Streit im $174 behandelt. Der 


Streit selbst wird dort anders ausgedriickt (zahhanda - 


“sie schlagen sich’’) und die Entschidigung ist entspre 
chend gering (eine Person). Zu bemerken ist auch, dass 
das in §§V, VI belegte Sullannaz in den entsprechenden 
Stellen im §7 und 8 fehlt. Im §III wird der Totschlag 
in drei Kategorien behandelt: Raubmord, Totschlag aus 
Feindseligkeit (Sullannaz). unbeabsichtigter Totschlag. 
Zu Gunsten unserer Auffassung sprechen auch §$127, 
164. Friedrich kommt mit seiner Ubersetzung ‘‘infolge 
eines Streites’? (Heth. Elementarbuch I §225b) der 


Sachlage ziemlich nahe. 


REVIEWS 95 


liefern]," und wird (ihm) IV Personen, 
Mann oder Frau, geben. 

3 [Und er (der Erbe)'® wird (ihn) nach seinem 
Hause!’] stossen.’’!? 


Zu sauitist- (§57ff.) “saugend” und Ssauzt7stai- 
“siugen”’ siehe Friedrich, JCS I 291 ff. 


ASAG S&Sura¥ ($183) bedeutet nicht “ur- 
ban(?) land’”’, sondern ‘‘bewiissertes Feld’. &7s- 
Sura- gehért zur selben Sippe wie das Verbum 
SSSiurtia- ‘“‘bewissern.”’ Die Bedeutung dieses 
Verbums ergibt sich aus dem Text KUB XXX] 
84 II] 54ff., der mit Hilfe des Duplikats 108 ITI 
3ff. erginzt werden kann: 


54 | (nam-ma-a)|t i-e-le-na-za_— 8-7 §-87- 
u(!)-ri-¢s-k{7] 


~ 
~ 


[((U.SAL-lu-~)a_ ti-e-te|-na-az  Si-i§-Si-u-ri-i&- 
ki 

56 [(na-as-ta) U.SAL-lu-Jus li-e ti-e-Si-ia-at-ta 

54 “ Ferner bewiissere sie immer ‘wieder 
mit Wasser. 

55 Auch bewédissere die Weide immer wieder 
mit [Was]ser. 

56 Darauf soll [die Weide] nicht abgeweidet 

werden.” 


Man hat bisher die Bedeutung der in den letz- 
ten Paragraphen der Gesetze haufig vorkommen- 
den Bestimmung hurkel baw. hurkil aus dem Zu- 
sammenhang geraten und die meisten Ubersetzer 
sind sich dariiber einig, dass es sich dabei um ein 
schweres Delikt handelt, auf das die Todesstrafe 
steht. Walther und Goetze tibersetzten es mit 


15. Neufeld itibersetzt diesen Satz im Anschluss an 
Sturtevant-Bechtel, A Hittite Chrestomathy 224 ‘he 
shall bury him” und Goetze a.a.O. 189 gibt dafiir die 
Ubersetzung ‘the has to make amends for him/her.” 
Dass die ersten Ubersetzer mit ihrer Deutung das Rich 
tige getroffen haben, ergibt sich vielleicht aus einem 
Vergleich mit apin arnuzt im §76, das mit nan i&hi887 
KGIR-pa pai vom §86 zu wechseln scheint. Auch §5 
unterstutzt diese Auffassung, wo anscheinend, im Ge 
gensatz zu dem ausserhalb des Hatti-Landes getéteten 
Kaufmann, die Auslieferung der Leiche des im Hatti 
Land getéteten Kaufmannes bestimmt wird. 

16. Bei den Paragraphen, wo es sich nicht um Tot 
schlag handelt, ist an dieser Stelle der Geschidigte 
selbst als Subjekt zu denken. 

17. d.h. den Delinquenten. 

18. Nach dem Hause des Delinquenten. 

19. d.h. “er lisst ihn frei’, “er erhebt keinen An 


’ 


spruch mehr auf ihn.’ 
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“capital crime.’”’ Die von Neufeld auf S. 189 in 


Chereinstimmung mit Friedrich?! vorgeschlagene 
Jedeutung “abomination, horror’? ist deshalb 
nicht ganz zutreffend, weil hurkel, wie auch Neu- 
feld hervorgehoben hat, die Todesstrafe impli- 
ziert, und in den Paragraphen, we sie nicht aus- 
driicklich erwihnt wird, muss sie nach Analogie 
angenommen werden. 

Nachdem nun ein Aurki- mit der Bedeutung 
“Rad” belegt ist (Otten, KUB XXXIV Vor- 
wort), liegt es nahe, in hurkel dasselbe Wort zu 
suchen. Das letztere besteht also aus hurk7- und 
dem protohattischen Zugehorigkeitssuffix -el baw. 
7.) Demnach bedeutet Aurkel, falls hier nicht 
ein hurki- mit einer anderen Bedeutung vorliegt 
eine unnétige Annahme—wortlich ‘das des Ra- 
des,” d.h. das Delikt, auf das die Todesstrafe 
durch das Rad steht. Es ist kaum anzunehmen, 
dass hurkel die Vodesstrafe im allgemeinen  be- 
deuten kann2* Man wiirde gew6hnlich fiir einen 
allgzemeinen Ausdruck der Todesstrafe eine von 
ak- “sterben,” hark- “umkommen” oder /uen- 
“toten” abgeleitete Form erwarten. Diese Strafe 
wird in den Gesetzen meist mit ak? ‘er wird 
sterben’”! wiedergegeben. Auch huen- wird in 
ihnen gelegentlich im Sinne von ‘mit dem Tode 
bestrafen”? gebraucht? In iddlu hinkan  pai-, 
das ausserhalb der Gesetze belegt ist, liegt eine 
weitere Ausdrucksméglichkeit fiir die allgemeine 
Bezeichnung der Todesstrafe’®® vor. Ferner ist 
SAG.DU-as aggatar vielleicht eine Bezeichnung 


20. The Hittite Code S.271ff.; Ancient Near Eastern 
Texts 5.196. 

21. In AfO NITE 78 und Heth. Klementarbuch I] 87 
gibt dafiir Friedrich die Bedeutung ‘‘Greuel”’? (an det 
ersten Stelle mit der Erklirung: d.h. widernatirliche 
Unzueht) an 

22 Uber dieses Suffix siehe zuletzt Laroche, JCS I 
214 und Alp, Jahrbuch fiir kleinasiatische Forschung I 
125 Croetze analvsierte hurkel schon in ZA NI II 255 
Anm. | in unserem Sinne, wollte aber das zu Grunde 
liegende Wort an hark- ‘“tumkommen’”’ ankniipfen 

23. Holt in AOr XNVIL 18.317 sieht darin den tech 
nischen Ausdrueck fiir “perne de mort.’’ Laroche, RHA 
IX (fase. 49) 15: ‘exécution.”’ 

24. Oder “er wird getétet, er wird mit dem Tode 
bestraft.”’? Siehe dazu Friedrich in Symbolae Koschaker 
Ss. iff 

25. So im §$$IS7, ISS, 198, 199 


26. KUB NITIES ILI9QA.7UM DAM.SU-s: DUMI 


MES.SO) HUL-lu hi-in-kan pi-va-an “man wird ihm 
samt seiner Frau, seinen Kindern einen bésen Tod 
geben.’ Ferner in Wol. TIL 8, 19f. Vel. dazu Norosec, 
Die NKollektivhaftung im heth. Reeht, AOr XVIII 3 
S.1LO5t 


StrupigEs, Vou. 6 (1952) 


fiir die Todesstrafe im allgemeinen Sinne.” Bei 
der Annahme, dass hurkel der allgemeine Aus- 
druck fiir die Todesstrafe ist, bleibt seine ety- 
mologische Erklirung zwangsliufig dunkel. 

Bemerkenswert ist, dass die Strafe des Rades, 
die wahrscheinlich eine qualvolle Tétung dar- 
stellte, bei den Hethitern, die sonst so human 
waren, nur nach sexuellen Delikten belegt ist, 
weil sie als schwere Verstésse gegen die morali- 
schen Anschauungen der Gesellschaft empfunden 
worden sind. Deshalb ist unter hurkel eine 
Schandtat zu verstehen, die die Todesstrafe durch 
das Rad zur Folge hat. 

Das Vorhandensein der Strafe des Rades bei 
den Hethitern, die auch bei manchen europii- 
schen Vé6lkern bekannt war, und in Frankreich 
erst bei der Revolution und in Preussen im Jahre 
ISL1 abgeschafft worden ist, kann man auch nach 
den Paragraphen 197-198 des Gesetzbuches 
behaupten.> Obwohl darin auf Z. 14 auch nach 
der Photographie sicher ta hu-ur-ki-in(!)* ha-l{i|- 
en-21 zu lesen ist, hat man in hurkin, nach den 
bisherigen Ubersetzungen zu urteilen, eine Ne- 
benform von hurkil sehen wollen, wahrscheinlich 
deshalb, weil es sich auch hier um ein sexuelles 
Delikt handelt. Eine Bildung auf -cn, die mit 
der aut -7/ wechselt, ist mir jedoch nicht bekannt. 


27. Nach Holt, a.a.O. bedeutet SAG.DU-as aggatar 
“decapitation.”’ Dies ist aber nicht sicher, da SAG.DU 
nicht nur ‘‘Haupt’’, sondern auch ‘‘Person’’ bedeutet. 
Die letztere Méglichkeit passt besser zu aggatar “Tod.” 
Vgl. damit SAG.DU-as uastul ‘‘Hauptsiinde(?), Todes 
siinde(?)’’ (nach Holt, a.a.O auch ‘‘deeapitation’’) und 
hinkanas uastul ‘*Todessiinde’’ (KUB XIII 8 Vs. 12 
und die Ausdriicke harkannas ‘“todeswiirdig’”? (XBo IV 
10 Vs. 10) und kunannas “tétungswiirdig’? (KUB XXVI 
58 Vs. 16). Als eine besondere Form der Todesstrafe ist 
sonst bei den Hethitern die Enthauptung bekannt. So 
im $173 der Gesetze: SAIG.DJU.ZU I.NA.AK.KI.ZI 
“seinen Kopf wird man abschneiden.’? Ebenso in KBo 
V 7 IT 50. Ferner [a-pu-u-un UKU-an] SAG.DU-an 
ku-ra-an-du *{jenem Menschen] soll man den Kopf ab 
schneiden” (KUB XIV 3 IV 48ff.). 

28. Leider konnte ich in Ankara die nétige Litteratur 
fiir die Strafe des Rades bei den verschiedenen Volkern 
nicht durchsehen. Ich verweise deshalb auf die Kapitel 
“Wheel”? in Eneyelopedia srittanica, 14 Edition, vol. 
23, p. 566 und “Ridern’’ in Der grosse Brockhaus, 
15.Auflage, Band 15, S.317f. Baha Kantar, Professor 
des Strafreechts an der Universitit Ankara hatte die 
Freundlichkeit, mich mit der Litteratur tiber die Strafe 
des Rades bei den Franzosen zu versorgen: R Garraud, 
Droit Pénal Frangais (3. Edition 1913) 8.148; G Vidal, 
Cours de Droit Criminel (8. Edition 1935) 5.16. 

29. Wie Hrozny¥, a.a.O. 149 Anm.4 bemerkt, 


liber -il geschrieben. 


t 
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Abgesehen davon st6sst man mit dieser Annahme 
bei der Ubersetzung von haliia- auf Schw ierig- 
keiten, da dessen Bedeutung von Ehelolf in Stud. 
Orient. I 9-13 eindeutig als ‘‘knieen’”’ festgestellt 
worden ist. Nimmt man hier hurkin als Akku- 
sativ von hurki-, so ist damit zwischen hurki- und 
hurkel auch semasiologisch eine Briicke geschla- 


gen. KBo VI 26 IV 6ff. (Dupl. KUB XXIX 37 


IV Off.) lesen wir: 


6 tdk-ku LU-as SAL-an HUR.SAG-i e-ip-zi 
LU-na-as wa-as-tiil na-as a-ki 

7 tak-ku E-ri-ma e-tp-2t SAL-na-as ywa-as-ta-vs 
SAL-za 


8 a-ki tadk-ku-us LU-7§ t-e-mi-ia-z7 


Q ftu-us hu-e {( n )|-22 ha-ra-a-tar-S« wt NU. ‘AL 

10 tak-ku-us A.NA KA E.G{[A]L d-ua-te-ez-zi 
nu te-ez-21 

1) DAM-T7'T li-e a-ki n|(uw)| DAM.ZU hu-is-nu- 
>) 


12 © pu-pu-un-na hu-is-[nju-zt ta SAG.DU.ZU 

13. wa-as-St-e-ez-20 tdk-ku |tle-ez-zt U-be ak-hkdn- 
du 

14 ta hu-ur-hi-in(!) ha-l|i|-en-2t ku-en-zi-us 

15 LUGAL-us hu-u-is-nu-zi-ia-as LUGAL-us 


6 “Wenn ein Mann eine Frau auf dem Ge- 
birge ergreift, ist es des Mannes Siinde 
und er wird sterben. 

7 Wenn er (sie) aber in (ihrem) Hause er- 
ereift, hat die Frau gestindigt; die Frau 

8 wird sterben. Wenn der Ehemann = sie 
findet, 

9 kann er sie téten. Es ist kein Vergehen 
fiir ihn. 

10 Wenn er sie zum Tore des Palastes bringt 
und sagt 

11 ‘meine Frau soll nicht sterben’ und seine 


Frau am Leben liisst, 
12 wird er den Verfiihrer auch am Leben las- 


sen, und seinen Kopf 


w 


wird er markieren. Wenn er sagt: ‘beide 


sollen sterben’, 


! dann werden sie zum Rad knieen.*” Der 
30. hurkin ist hier Akkusativ der Richtung. Siehe 
dazu | riedrich, Heth Klementarbuch I 
Goetze in Ancient Near Eastern Texts 8.196 fiir diesen 


Satz gegebene Ubersetzung ‘they may ask for mercy”’ 


i 
§215a. Die von 


vire an sich im figurativen Sinne médglich, wenn hier 


vom Rade des Wagens des Kénigs die Rede wiire. Da 


REVIEWS 07 


KGnig kann sie mit dem Tode bestrafen, 
15 der K6nig kann sie am Leben lassen.” 


Bei dieser Gelegenheit méchte ich auch auf 
Goétze, Uatt. Wol. 1 35f. hinweisen: [nu-lmu 
SES.J4 'NIR.GAL-is A.VA SS8DUBBIN lam- 
ni-ta-at “Und mein Bruder Muwatalli hiess mich 
ans Rad.” Damit wird der Beginn eines juri- 
stischen Verfahrens ausgedriickt, das vielleicht 
die Bestrafung des Verurteilten durch das Rad 
zum Ziele hatte. Vel. auch Gétze ebenda S.68f., 
der dabei an ein hochnotpeinliches Verhér denkt. 

Wie sich diese Strafe bei den Hethitern voll- 
zogen hat, dariiber schweigt die Uberlieferung. 
Bei dem Paragraphen 196 handelt es sich—wie 
aus dem Vergleich mit dem Paragraphen 191 zu 
schliessen ist—um Unzucht zwischen Sklaven 
und Sklavinnen, die sich in derselben Stadt auf- 
halten und sich wahrscheinlich in Blutsverwandt- 
Nach dem Wortlaut des Para- 
graphen wurde dies als eine Schandtat aufgefasst, 


schaft befinden. 


die friiher die Strafe des Rades zur Folge hatte. 
Man fiihrte hier eine neue Bestimmung ein, wo- 
nach man die Betreffenden in’ verschiedenen 
Stadten ansiedeln und an ihre Stellen je ein 
Schaf opfern soll. Diese die Sklaven betreffende 
Reform wird im §191 fiir Freie nicht durechge- 
fiihrt. Der Paragraph 196 lautet in KBo VI 26 
IV iff. (Duplikate: KUB XIII 30, 8ff.; XXIX 35 
LV 13ff.; 37 LV 5ff.), wie folet: 


| ték-ku TR.LMES.SU) GIM.MES.S|(U hu-w)- 
ur-ki-7(l ¢-ta-an-z )2| 

2 tu-us a-ar-nu-wa-an-2|t k|u-u-[uln-nfa tja-ki-va 
URU-ri 

3 ku-u-un-na ta-ki-ia [(U)|RU-ri_ a-se-Sa-an-2t 

1 ki-e-el IT UDU ki-e-[(e)|l-la I UDU x? ka-a8- 
Sa-as 


5 hu-u-it-ti-ia-an-la 


1 ‘Wenn jemandes Sklaven und Sklavinnen 
Unzucht treiben, die die Todesstrafe durch 
das Rad zur Folge hat, 

2 fiihrt man sie (weg) und siedelt diesen in 
dieser Stadt 


3 und jene in jener Stadt an. 


riiber lesen wir aber nichts. Ubrigens fiir den Gnaden 


n den 


appell haben wir eine andere Ausdrucksweise 
heth. Gesetzen, die in negierter Form belegt ist, so 
z.B. im $187 LUGAL-i-ma-as U.U L ti-da-iz-zi “Vor den 
Konig wird er nicht treten.’’ Ferner in §§1SS8, 199, 
200A. 
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tf Dieser wird durch ein Schaf und jene durch 
ein Schaf 


’ 


dD ersetzt2” 


Diesem eben im Wortlaut gegebenen Para- 
graphen kénnen, ohne dass es sich um ein sexuelles 
Delikt handelt und ohne dass von hurkel die 
Rede ist, die Paragraphen des Gesetzbuches an 
die Seite gestellt werden, in denen die Vollstrek- 
kung einer dhnlichen Todesstrafe geschildert wird, 
die in der uns tiberlieferten Fassung ebenfalls 
abgeschafft und durch Opfertiere ersetzt worden 
ist. Diese Paragraphen zeigen auch, dass die 
Hethiter trotz ihrer Humanitit solche qualvolle 
Todesstrafen gekannt haben. In KBo VI 26 I 
341%. (Duplikat: KUB XXIX 30 IIL 1ff.) heisst 


CS: 


34 tdk-ku NUMUN-ni Se-ir NUMUN-an ku- 
US-hi Su--nt-i2-20 

35 GU.ZU GS8APIN-an Se-ir ti-iz-z{i. S|A® 
ZI.IM.TI GUD.HI.A 

36 tu-ri-ia-an-zi_ ki-e-el me-n\e|-i8-Si-it du-wa-a- 


an 


w~ 


37. ki-e-el-la me-ne-is-St-it du-wa-a-an 

38 ne-e-ia-an-zi LU. MES*® a-ki GUD.HI.A-ia** 
ak-hdn-zt 

39 U0 ASAG“4™ ka-ru-ti-be ku-is Su-ti-ni-ait 

10 fa-az a-pa-a-as da-a-1 ka-ru-v hi-¢S-Sa-an 


-( s Sur 


31. Ob mit der Hinfiihrung jener Ersatztiere ihre 
Tétung durch das Rad gemeint ist, kann nicht mit 
Sicherheit gesagt werden. her werden sie vielleicht 
Dafiir spricht auch §199. 
Von dem Zeichen ist nur ein senkrech 


in tiblicher Form geopfert 
32. Oder: ta 
ter Keil ibriggeblieben. Goetze, a.a.O. 195 und Korosee 
in AOr XVIIL 3 8.207 (und S. 209 in Ubereinstimmung 
mit Sommer) wollen hier das Zahlwort II ergiinzen 
Daraus resultiert, dass vier Ochsen angespannt werden. 
Da in Z42f. zwei Schafe als Ersatz fiir dieselben Ochsen 
erwihnt werden, so kénnte man annehmen, dass es sich 
um ein Gespann d.h. um zwei Ochsen handelt. Fiir 
diese Auffassung spricht vielleicht auch kel kella 
“des einen und des anderen” in Z.36f. Nach 
Goetze und KoroSee beziehen sich diese Pronomina nicht 
auf die Ochsen, sondern auf die Gespanne Ist die 
kerginzung |SJ|JA Z/7/JM.7T7 GUD.UL.A richtig, so kann 
man damit ANSU.KUR.RA turiianuas “Pferd des An 
spannens’’ ($$64, 180) vergleichen 
33. Das Pluralzeichen ist irrtiimlich gesetzt 
34. Duplikat: [e]§?-Sa 
35 


35. Duplikat: wa-ar-as-se “er wird ernten.”’ 


Strupiges, Vou. 6 (1952) 


11 ki-nu-na I UDU LU-na-as ka-as-Sa-as-Sa- 
as hu-it-ti-an-ta 

12 IT UDU.HLA GU|[D].HLA ka-as-Sa-a8-sa- 
az hu-u-it-ti-an-ta XXX NINDA.HI.A 

13 TIT P°SKA.KA[K] pa-a-i ta a-ap-pa su-up- 
pi-ia-ah-hi 

4 U ASAG“4" ka-ru-vi-be ku-i§ Su-ti-ni-e-it 


15 ta-az a-pa-a-as ywa-ar-as-20* 


34 “Wenn jemand Saat tiber Saat sit, 
35 sein Nacken wird auf den Pflug gelegt.* 
Ochsen [des] Gespann|es| 


w 


wird man anschirren.*® Man wird das Ge- 
sicht des einen (Ochsen) nach dieser 

37 Richtung und das Gesicht des anderen 

(Ochsen) nach jener Richtung 


38 wenden. Der Mann wird sterben und die 
Ochsen werden sterben. 
39 Und wer das Feld zuerst gesiit hat, 


10 der wird (es) fiir sich nehmen.® — Friiher 
handelte man so. 


fl Jetzt wird der Mann durch ein Schaf er- 
setzt, 

12 die Ochsen durch zwei Schafe ersetzt. 
Dreissig Brote, 

13 drei Kriige wird er geben und wird (es) 
wieder reinigen. 

14 Und wer das Feld zuerst gesit hat, 

15 der wird (es) fiir sich ernten.” 


Zu arnuuala- (§200 A) als die wahrscheinliche 
hethitische Lesung von NAM.RA siehe Alp, Die 
soziale Klasse der NAM.RA-Leute und_ ihre 
heth. Bezeichnung (Jahrbuch fiir kleinasia- 
tische Forschung I 113-135). 


Kine im Lichte der rechtsvergleichenden Stu- 
dien unternommene systematische Analyse der 
hethit. Gesetze sowie weitere lexikalische Unter- 
suchungen werden noch manchen dunklen Punkt 
der hethitischen Gesetze erhellen. Wir miissen 
jeden Schritt begriissen, der uns den Weg dazu 
ebnen hilft. 


Universitat Ankara SepaT ALP 


36. Duplikat: wa-ar-&s. 
7. Woértlich ‘“‘sein Nacken wird auf den Pflug tre 


ten.”’ Dazu Friedrich, Symbolae Koschaker 5.2 
38. Vgl. Anm.32. 


w 





Sa- 


Sa- 


p- 


ren 


die 


her 


‘he 
Die 
hre 


sla- 


tre 





CRITICAL 


Tureopor H. Gaster, Thespis. Ritual, Myth 
and Drama in the Ancient Near East. Henry 
Schuman. New York, 1950, XV + 498 pp. 


A certain school of historians of religion to 
which the writer of this pretentious book adheres 
maintains that myth evolves from ritual. Ac- 
cording to this school the rituals which aim at 
reassuring the seasonal renewal of vitality follow 
definite and universal “patterns”? that are inher- 
ent in human nature. They comprise mortifica- 
tion, purification, invigoration and jubilation 
and involve sham battles and communal meals. 
These patterns, we are told, are ‘“‘mythologized”’ 
and thereby the human experiences of which they 
are the expression are placed in the realm of the 
timeless, i.e. the eternal. In a further step then, 
people are moved to act out myth and thereby 
transform it into drama. Thus many mythical 
(and ‘epical’’?) texts which we possess are in 
reality textbooks for ritual ‘“‘dramata”’ or at least 
reflect such textbooks. It is Gaster’s thesis that 
this is true of the texts from the Ancient Near 
East of which he offers translations.! 

They comprise, from Ras Shamra-Ugarit, the 
texts of the “Ba‘l cycle,” the poem of Sahar and 
Salem, and the texts of the ‘Danel cycle’—by 
others called “Aqhat cycle’; from Bogazkéy- 
Hattusas, the IlluyankasS text, that of the so- 
called Yuzgat tablet and the TelepinuS text; 
from Egypt, the “dramatic” texts; from Israel, 
certain psalms. 

The basic concepts of the author trace back 
through Gilbert Murray—who contributed a fore- 
. 2s Ae Hooke, and 


Joh. Pedersen’ to J. G. Frazer and his famous 


word to the present volume 


“Golden Bough.” Gaster acts as the protagonist 
of “cultural anthropology” and “‘folklore.”” He 
sets these disciplines against “philology.” For 
the “‘philologist”” he seems to have a deep-seated 
contempt and apparently considers him as nar- 
row-minded, only concerned with words and un- 
willing or unable to penetrate to the real meaning 
behind the texts. 

1. The “ritual pattern’? is also said to be reflected 
in certain Greek texts (pp. 429-437); it can, in the au 
thor’s opinion, still be discovered in the English ‘“Mum 
mer’s Play’? from Stanford-in-the-Vale (pp. 4389-443). 

2. Myth and Ritual (1933); The Labyrinth (1935); 
The Origins of Early Semitic Ritual (1938). 

3. Acta Orientalia 18 (1931) 1-14 
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Connections between myth and ritual no doubt 
exist, but it seems an unpermissible simplification 
to assert that myth is always the oral accompani- 
ment of a ritual. Even if we were inclined to 
grant that ritual was the ground from. which 
myth originally sprang, it would still be a mis- 
taken belief that myths from the 2nd and 3rd 
millennium B.C. lead close to this origin. With 
the actual texts which we possess we are in reality 
far removed from origins. 

Every step in the assumed chain which alleg- 
edly leads from ritual over myth to drama is based 
on an ad hoc assumption. The simple fact. is 
that we possess the myth. That it ‘reflects’? a 
ritual is a postulate which cannot be proved by 
heterogeneous ‘‘parallels’? amassed from five con- 
tinents. The “patterns” are likewise postulates 
and so is the belief that drama is always acted- 
out myth. Thus, the theme which underlies 
Gaster’s book is a hypothetical construction. 
There may be some kernel of truth in it, but it is 
unsuitable for forming the basis on which to 
interpret ancient texts. 

Gaster’s thesis apparently started from the 
Ugaritic piece about Sahar and Salem. Here 
mythological and ritual elements are indeed pres- 
ent in one and the same text, although the nature 
of this combination is far from clear. In the 
Hittite stories about Telepinus—the Telepinus 
myth proper and that of the Yuzgat tablet—the 
myth is intended to enhance the effectiveness of 
the ritual which aims at pacifying divine anger. 
The ritual proved potent when the gods used it 
to pacify Telepinus, hence it should be universally 
effective. The background is not cultie and 
communal, it is magic and private. There is no 
connection with seasons; Telepinus did not die 
any more than Tammuz did.!. The Hittite myth 
about the dragon Illuyankas is the aetiological 
story of an important festival, perhaps the New 
Year’s festival. It may well have been recited 
at that festival. But, nothing is known to sub- 
stantiate the claim that it was acted out. Gaster, 
of course, compares the Babylonian ‘Epic of crea- 
tion” and refers repeatedly to the ‘Festspiel’’ 
which is said to have been presented at Babylon 
during the New Year’s festival. It has become 
a kind of classical example of the cult drama. 
In reality the evidence for it is extremely flimsy. 


t. See Kramer, JCS 4 (1950) 199-214. 
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It consists of fragments of commentary-like texts 
in which ritual actions probably (! performed 
during the New Year’s festival are my\ thologically 
interpreted; performing this or that ritual action 
s (means) this or that mythologically.  Slaugh- 
tering a sheep becomes symbolically equivalent 
with the slaughter of Kingu, no more. There is 
no reference whatever to a “Festspiel,”’ the whole 


is in the nature of theological speculation, 


In the second, larger part of his book Gaster 
presents translations of those texts which he thinks 
are pertinent to his thesis and which are not 
easily accessible elsewhere. One can hardly say 
that they are the basis for the author’s thesis; 
they are rather the material which in the author’s 
opinion springs to life when his thesis, conceived 
elsewhere, is applied to them. The bulk is taken 
from Ugaritic (pp. 113-813); other reviewers 
see particularly Eissfeldt, Bibl. Orient. 8 (1951) 
56-68-—-have concentrated on this part of Gas- 
ter’s work. Moreover, the independent transla- 
tions of C. Hl. Gordon ino Ugaritic Literature 
(1949) and of H. L. Ginsberg in ANET (1950) 
are available for comparison. Comparison re- 
veals Gaster’s acumen, daring, picturesqueness, 
and elegance of style which will not fail to im- 
press laymen; to the initiated it also reveals his 
weaknesses which have long been apparent. to 
those who studied his previous production. 
Under the circumstances it seemed more useful 
to me to examine the much smaller hittitological 
part of the book (pp. 315-3880). Of the four 
pieces which the author selected, the ‘Yuzgat 
tablet” had never been translated and of the 
Telepinus myth proper, at the time of his writing, 
only the mythological parts had been dealt 
with 

In the following I offer a number of corrections, 
only a fraction ot those that might be presented. 


I. Thuvankas 


KBo TIL 7 1 2: Gaster’s emphatic disagreement 
with my interpretation (see now ANET 125) is 
baseless; there is no verb missing and hence no 
allusion to rain. Against) Friedrich and also 
CGiiterbock (Or. NS 20 331 fn. 1) it still seems best 
to me to correct miu ma-a-an to nu-ma-a-an (Cor, 
if need be, nu-u-ma-a-an) “no more.” 

15: udne is “land” and not “earth.” 


1 ll: ltar-alh-ta “vanquished” Is suggested by 


Srupies, Vou. 6 (1952) 


-2a and confirmed by Otten’s collation (Or, NS 
20 331). 

I 25: uwwami ryami “LT will come (and) 
do”; the lack of an intervening connective proves 
that wwami is an auxiliary verb. 

KUB XIL5 19 “land his} erlew]: only QA-DI 
“together with” is preserved. 

KUB XVII 6 1 10 “[out sp|rang’’: the text has 
simply «-7f “came.” 

I 23 “the twentieth day arrived’’: rather 
“passed.” 

127 = KBo III 7 11 8 “let me in”: rather “let 
me go back home” with Hupasivas speaking. 

KBo II] 7 IL 16 “the Spirit of the Wellsprings 
has retirled to! his house; so that even the king 
were to perform the ceremony of ‘taking hands’ 

The text offers: |nu(-kdn?)| E-Sl hu- 
| [A-VA] QA-T7 LUGAL 


da-a-is. The following points are clear: (1) 


un-hu-wa-na-as-s|a 


da-a-i& “he/she placed” (not da-a-as “he took’’); 
(2) the phrase is ‘tto place in someone’s hand”; 
(3) E-SU “his house” and hu-un-hu-wa-na-as- 
sla | “the | | of the A. (gen. sel.)”’ are co- 
ordinated and the objects of daz- “place.” The 
precise meaning of hunhuwan(a)- remains to be 
determined. G.’s translation is in essential 
points incorrect and misleading. 

KBo III 7 II 1-3 = KUB XII 66 III 3-5, the 
beginning of the second version has been omitted: 
“The Dragon I{layankas| vanquished [the Storm- 
god| and took his [heart and his eyes away from 
him]. The Storm-god |sought to revenge him- 
self} upon him.”’ 

III 26 “{lodgings asa guest]’’: the text is com- 
plete and nothing is missing. 

IV 1-4 ‘**When |the marshal ete.| paraders.”” 
The text (restored) reads: [nw A-|NA ’PGUDU 
DINGIR.MES|-us] |ap-p|a- 
i2-21-us!! t-e-er |ap-p\a-iz-2i-us-Sa ha-an-te-ez-21-us 
DINGIR.MES-us ¢-e-er “and for the ‘anointed’ 


they made the first gods the last ones, and the 


\|ha-an-te -|2-20-us 


last ones they made the first gods.” 

IV 911 “We are going to N. to be installed”: 
text (the gods speaking): ‘when we go to the 
Storm-god of Nerik, where are we going to 
sitr’. 

‘You might (? 
throne.” And when the 
‘anointed’ priests (plur.?) compete—the ‘anointed’ 


IV 12-16 (the priest speaking): ** 
sit down on the 


who holds Zalinus will sit down on the throne 


which is over the well.” 





an 


be 


mi 


th 
th 


- 





CRITICAL 


IV 17-19: **All the gods will arrive and compete, 


and of all the gods ZaShapunas of KaStama (will 


be) the greatest.” 
IV 20f. = KBo III 7 IV 20f.: “these three 
divine) persons will remain in Tanipiya.”’ 


2. Yuzgat tablet (VBoT 58) 
1 4: nu-wa-ra-at-mu te-ct “tell me about it!” 

I 9-10: * ‘[Bear down on| Nothing is 
missing: “The mountain waters, the orchards 
and) meadows—let him have some soothing 
words is 

I 13f. “fortified her children ete.’”’: “He (i.e. 
Hahhimas) paralyzes the ‘children of the heart’, 
the grain, [the . Hg | | and (if) to 
them (nu (-us)-ma-as-ta) inwardly the flesh is 

| |, he will not paralyze them 
any more).”’ 

I 16ff. ‘Despite all that has been done ete.”’: 
“This (thing) that happened here, this H. should 
tell his father and his mother. You are eating 
and drinking, but you did not care for anything. 


The shepherd (and) the oxherd | , but this 





” 


one (i.e. H.) paralyzed the land 
[ 28 ‘maybe he has taken himself off for a 
stroll”: [U-U]L-wa-ra-as gi-im-ra-aS- DUMU-as 
‘is he (i.e. PKAL/ LAMA) not a ‘son of the (open) 
field’?”’ i.e. a man experienced in out-door life. 
[31 “by his own 





effort] (whole) rocks can be 
removed”: The clause [x x x]-pét ““4:pi-ru-lu-u- 
wa-ri seems to point to a quality of Telepinus’ 
which is likely to make him a match for H., per- 
haps ‘the is (hard) as rock.”’ 

I 32 PGul-Sa-an is singular accusative. 

[ 34 “capitulate! surrender!”’: The second verb 
pt-is-Sa-at-ti “thou throwest off’ is 2nd_ sing. 
pres.; so is the verb that precedes. 

[35 “you can [no] longer occupy the throne!”’: 
nu-wa-ki-i-pit(?) GAL-ri [U-UL nalm-ma_ har-xi 
“you will {no llonger hold this same GAL.” The 
translation “throne” is made ad hoc; GAL-ri is 
normally the word for ‘cup, beaker” (von Bran- 
denstein, Bildbeschreibungen 27ff., 85). 

I 40f. ‘if you set hands on goddesses like these’’: 
tdk-ku-wa ku-u-us-Sa ~GIR.MES-us SU.HL.A- 
8] le-ep-87| IGI.U1.A-mi-ta-wa le-e e-ep-8i “even 
though you may seize these feet (and) hands, 
you must not seize my eyes!” 

It is well to remember that between “myth” 
and “ritual’’ two whole columns, more than 100 
lines, are missing. 
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IV 9 “I repeatedly recite the lamentation’: 
i-ga DINGIR.MES-as ut-[tar] [me |-ma-ah-hi ta- 
an mu-ga-mi ‘“‘as for me, I shall speak the ‘word’ of 
the gods and entreat him.” 

IV 11 ‘‘never [is| the Sun-god [to lack ?| any good 
thing!”’ ete.: nu ma-a-an PUTU-us a-as-Su ku-e- 
da-ni [pa-i|t-ti tu-ga 9-an pa-a-ti ku-is ©™ MAS. 
EN.KAK nu-ut-ta 1 UDU pa-a-ti “if thou, O 
Sun-god, grantest a good thing to someone, let 
him give to thee 9 (sheep), but whoever is poor, 
let him give thee 1 sheep!’’. 

IV 13 “wailings”: [PUTU]-u-wa-as P Te-le-pi- 
nu-wa-as-sSa mu-ga-a-u-wa-as “*(tablet) of entreat- 
ing the Sun-god and Telepinus.” The verb 
mugawar is “entreat’’, not “(be)wail’’, see Gurney, 
AAA 27 45ff.; Goetze, JAOS 61 302. For Gaster 
the “wailing” is very important (see pp. 12f., 
33/7, 340). 

{I omit here—for lack of space—numerous cor- 
rections necessary in the “ritual’’}. 


3. Telepinus 

I 6 “the (images of the) gods [lay overturned|”’: 
[i§-ta-na-na-as-ma| DINGIR.MES i-i-Su-u-ri-ia- 
an-ta-ti “at the altars the gods were stifled’’; ef. 
KUB XXXII 15 4; 15 12 and also KUB XVII 
LO-TV 22. 

I 11ff. ‘tin field and meadow there was blight(?), 
so that over them weeds(?) sprouted up’’: gi-im- 
ri ti-e-el-lu-i_ mar-mar-as an-da-an ? Te-le-pi-nu-sa 
pa-it mar-mar-ri. an-da-an ti-li-is-ta Se-e-ra-as-Se- 
is-Sa-an ha-le-en-zu— hu-wa-i-i8. One of these 
clauses has been skipped. As the phrase ‘‘Tele- 
pinuS went’? shows, marmara- cannot mean 
“blight”; it is dat.-loc. plural and co-ordinated 
with ‘‘to the (open) field, to the meadow.” The 
last sentence is ‘upon him (i.e. TelepinuS) h. 
‘ran’ ’’, probably something like “fatigue.” 

I 19f. (banquet): this is the climax of the pre- 
ceding and should be the end of ‘I.’ 

I 33 “could not get it opened”: nu U-UL tar- 
hu-uz-2i ha-a-%i “but not being in, he does (not) 
open.” 

I 33 “hammer”: the Sumerogram ©SNIG.GUL 
seems to mean “hammer” elsewhere. However, 
the syntax excludes this meaning here. I think 
what is really meant is @5SAG.KUL “lock.” 
Compare Ishtar’s Descent I 16f. “if you do not 
open the gate so that I cannot get in, I shall 
smash the door (and) break the lock (sik-ku- 


; 


ru). 
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I] 4 ‘took roast beef for me out of the pan’: 
nu BULUG BAPPIR hu-t-hu-us-2i ef. Madd. p. 
72 (instead of ma-as-ma-as 
in KUB VII 1 26). 


Il 7ff.: Here follows a list of substances which, 


2. read ku-as-hu-as-z7 


When magically used, pacify Telepinus’ soul and 
Restore in Il 7 [ERIN] 


second substance is walhesnas watar (11 9) (not 


heart. ‘cedar.’ The 


walhi iSnas watar as G. seems to read, “dough” 
is 7San Not all the substances are easily iden- 
tified; ef. ANET 127 

II 23 (Gaster’s No. 7): 


anoint”? (object broken off). 


2S-hi-id-due “let him 
I] 24 “may thy nature be united to the men 
who now utter this spell”: nu-us-ma-as Z1-A A 
SA DUMUSTULUE MES ud-da-na-as QA- 
TAM-M A tdh-Sa-an-za_ e|-es-du| “let 


be united in the same way with the affairs of 


thy soul 


mankind!” 


Il 34 “he 


earth’: hat-la da-an-hu-i te-e-kdn za-ah-hi-is-hi-iz- 


was doing battle against the dark 


21 “below the dark earth is in turmoil.” 

111 +: Hapantallis is the gods’ shepherd, ‘he 
is shepherding the Sun-god’s sheep’? (restore at 
the end ti[{-e-82-tz-2z7|). 

111 5 “rite [of exorcism |’: restore with the help 
of Il. 29 and 33 nu ? Te-le-pi-nu-wa-as U|D.UT.A 
da-lu-\gas-us a-ni-ta-m?. 

II] 8 “here have I lit a fire for Telipinu’ 


le pi-nu-i 


DT. 
Se-c-er ar-ha wa-ar-nu-nu-un. The 
magical gesture is Ser arha wahnu- “wave over 
somebody” and in view of the frequent confusion 
between wahnu and warnu- (see Gotze Pedersen, 
Mursilis Sprachlihmung 28ff.) the latter is to 
he understood here. 

IIT 10f. ‘Tl have torn it in shreds.” 
MIt-ul-Se-et | 
XXXII 28 IT] 
his sin.” 

III 17ff.: What is said here applies to BULUG 
IBULUG] must be re- 
stored at the end of 1. 16 (ef. G6tze, Madd. 71ff.) 


“sterile, barren,”’ see 


Read KA X 
wastul-Se-et as can be read KUB 


D) da-a ah-hu-un “T took away 


“malt”? not to ‘“‘tares’’: 


The meaning of tepSu- is 


ibid. fn. 1. 
II] 21f.: Rather “The angry T.—his_ soul 
| (is) a burning fire.” 
IIT 25 “the water] ofa pitcher’’: GISPISAN-as 
LIMES] “water in a pipe.” This occurs else- 


> 


where tn Hittite magic: see Otten, Tel. 26 fn. 3. 


5. See now also Ancient Near Eastern Texts Relating 
to the Old Testament ed. J. B. Pritehard 1950) 125f 


(IlluvankaS " 126 ff Telepinus ‘. 


Srupies, Vou. 6 (1952) 


III 29 “long! benches]” (sic!) sounds attractive, 
but ef. |. 33 


MU.KAM.UT.A-ag 


iy of long years.” (CG. 


ta-lu-ga-as 
| there 
translates—without justification—‘to obtain long 
life’). 

IV 1 is not the immediate continuation of I] 
34. Parts of the intervening text are preserved 
on KUB XXXIITI 1 Off. (ef. KUB XXXITI 23 TI] 
3ff. = 27 15ff.) and on KUB XXAXIII 54. I do 
not see how G. arrives at the translation which 
he gives of IV 1-2. 

IV 4f. “the servitor of the Weather-god takes 
a pot (and) comes. It contains trash’’: 
LU PIM a-ra-a-iz-zi DUG.KAM-ma-kdn  ti-iz-2i 


GIS 


na-an 


na-an li-i-pa-as a-ra-a-iz-2i. The verb ara(i)- 
means “raise, remove” as |. 7 (object: T.’s wrath) 
makes very clear. The removal of the gods’ 
anger is compared with the action which the ‘‘man 
of the Storm-god” performs for the latter when 
with that 
fi-i-pa-as performs for the “pot of for 
“then 
It is the conse- 


le-e-la-ni-ia-an-za, and which the 


GIS 


The ‘obvious’? insertion of Says the 
Weather-god” is unjustified, 
quence of G.’s failure to see that in the gap be- 
tween cols. IIT and [IV a new ritual begins, the 
second one performed no longer by Kamrusepas, 
the goddess of healing, but by a mortal man. 

IV 6 “these mortals who now address thee”: 
am-me-el SA DUMUSULUE®.MES = ut-la-na-a- 
an-te-e& “mine, a mortal man’s, words.” 

IV 16: The cover is of abarum, the handles ot 
iron, 

IV 23 “let out the sheep which were in the fold” 


is probably correct. 


After this examination it can be stated that 
Gaster’s knowledge of Hittite is quite creditable, 
and yet not good enough to get the utmost from 
texts as difficult as those with which he dealt. 


Seen as a whole, Thespis is certainly a learned 
book. It shows to good advantage that classical 
background which the old European education 
provided and which one will look for in vain in 
this country. The book also has a theme, in fact 
it propagates a definite thesis. It is a pity that 
the author has not sensed its limitations. As it 
is, exaggerating one-sidedly his thesis, he jeop- 
ardizes the good and the fruitful which he has to 
otter. 

Cultural anthropology and folklore furnish, at 
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CRITICAL 


their best, illustrative—sometimes perhaps illu- 
minating—parallels and analogies. But it is a 
deception to believe that they can explain any- 
thing. Cultural phenomena must always be 


interpreted within the framework of the civiliza- 


tion in which they developed and exist. Every 
civilization has its own structure and it is the 
individual and distinctive rather than the typical 
and general in which the historian is interested. 
Moreover, identical or seemingly identical phe- 
nomena—the motifs and patterns about which 
we read so much—may in different civilizations 


have quite different meanings. The philologist 


REVIEWS 103 


(of whom a picture is drawn which is largely 
outmoded) aims at describing the structure of 
If he falls short of his 
aim, it is not altogether his fault; the difficulties 


individual civilizations. 


inherent in his task grow in the same measure as 
he moves away from the world in which he him- 
self lives. The folklorist who compares “‘pat- 
terns”? can see only the typical which matters 
little; he misses entirely the individual which is 
essential. His frame of reference is fragmentary 
and also set so wide that he must inevitably get 
lost in vague and nebulous generalities. 
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